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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London; Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
? year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
vt express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recewvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the Sact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Soild also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T. 5S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St. 
Omaha, C. Cohen, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich, 

Providence, T, J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F, Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Mzssasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. . Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So. 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. - 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
aften cannot be filled by tbe publisher, much te 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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Se. & & © Sa 


LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


B. 





LLE ZA U 'N 
GOWNS 


15 West joth Street 





Be ae DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 


M E. v. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 


importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


a SS Fa 8:2 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 





E. 


LIZABETH HAWVER 
GOWNS 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 





og a Vt e Fa5 8 
The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 
August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 

574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


> wR 


C.52 
Dressmaker, Latest French Models. Special 
attention to handmade summer gowns. Open 
during the Summer. 19 East 31st Street, New York. 


TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 
A C. WEINGARTEN 
° LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 





OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 





WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


A M. > a ae 
* IMPORTER 

GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

142 West 48th St., New York 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B. Altman & Ce, and Stern 


Bros.,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


ROSEN THSEAL 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S = oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 
EF. H. FIELDING & CO. 
7 MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
144 West 23d Street, New York. 














CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 








M E }A¢4.8089 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heralusic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, families and designers. 

W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant, 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc,, Societe 
Suisse d’'Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66, 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. Y. 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLIve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’' HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing ard Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Tozlet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone 856 Madison Square. 
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Gebha 
K. Se 
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Frederi 
George 
DIED Goffe, 
Betts.—On Sat., 15 July, at her resi. §H. La 
dence, No. 102 Madison Ave., New York @M. Ps 
City, Ellen Porter, widow of the late George J Mr. \ 
Betts, in the 71st year of her age. Mrs. \ 
ENGAGEMENTS ie 
Coppell-Booth.—Miss Mary Coppell, § Charles 
daughter of Mr. George Coppell, to Mr. § Mr. F 
Edgar Helfield Booth. George 
Coppell-Wardner.— Miss Edith Cop- J ford, \ 
pell, daughter of Mr. George Coppell, to Mr, § Couder 
Allen Wardner. Nev 
Peabody-Morehouse.—Miss Marie K, § port ha 
L. Peabody, of Washington, to Mr. Francis J dent, \ 
Lake Morehouse, of Boston. Treasur 
Reese-Richards.—Miss Alice Reese, §nors, Nh 
daughter of Mr. W. Henry Reese, of New § Willian 
Hamburg, to Mr. Guy Richards, son of Mr, §Mr. He 
Benjamin Richards, of New York. The 
and an 
WEDDINGS TO COME Charles 
Jackson-Baker.—The Rev. William 0, J Mrs. C 
Baker and Miss Elizabeth Jackson, daughter § Miss 
of Mr. Charles Carroll Jackson, will be § Eustis, 
married at Bar Harbor on Thu., 3 Aug.,at fand Mi 
noon. Vander! 
CORRESPONDENCE ia 
Lenox.—Invitations have been sent out Eston M 
for the wedding of Miss Edith Barnes, daugh- I King, J 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John S. Barnes, and § Vandert 
Mr. S. Warren Sturgis, which will take § Marie 1 
place on Wed., 26 July, in Trinity Church, JSjoane, 
A dinner was given last week by Mrs. By. Sorc’ 
Carlos de Heredia at Wheatleigh. Present ferric Ne 
were Mr. and Mrs. John S. Barnes, Mr. and | Clarence 
Mrs. Richard C. Dixey, Miss Parsons. ter of M 
Dinners have also been given by Mrs.] A pic 
George Turnure, Mis. Girard Foster and fang Mr: 
Mrs. H. H. Cook, whose guests included} their so 
Miss Constance Parsons, the Rev. Harold § friends v 
Arrowsmith, Mr. and Mrs, Richard C.§him. T 
Dixey and Mr. and Mrs. Carlos de Heredia. §pijt farm 
A stag dinner was given by Mr. Gerard§m,, Alf 
Foster on Tuesday, His guests were Mr. S. Gerry, b 
Howland Robbins, Dr. Greenleaf, Mr. Band othe 
Samuel Frothingham, Mr. Joseph W. Burden Bsmaij tat 
and Mr. David W. Bishop, Jr. After lu 
The annual meeting of the Mahkeenac§the farm 
Lake Boat Club was held last week when theBianced ix 
following officers were elected: President,— A din; 
Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes; Secretary, Mt-€Mr, Rob 
David Lydig; Treasurer, Mr. John S.fin honor 
Barnes. Among the members of the Gov-§ Dinne 
erning Board are Mr. Joseph W. Burden,fweek by 
Mr. George G. Haven, Mr. William D.fMrs, Ci; 
Sloane, Mr. John E. Alexander, Mr. Joh®§geekman 
I, Kane and Mr, John E. Parsons. A. Robi 
The meeting of the Lenox Club was also Mackay, 
held with the following result : vesant F; 
President, Captain John S. Barnes ; Vice- Jr, Mrs. 
President, Judge Joseph Tucker ; Secretary, BDavis, 
Mr. Richard C. Greenleaf; Treasurer, Mr.§ Mr. ar 
Joseph W. Burden. ior the su 
The Baroness Halkett, Mr. Anson Phelptiithe season 
Stokes, Jr., and Miss Helen Stokes have§y,, and | 
gone to the Adirondacks to the dedication Off, the , 


month or more and returning to Lenox int 
autumn. Among those, who are, and w 
have been stopping at Lenox within the p 
week are Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Wilk 
Cary, guests of Mrs. W. F. Cary at the C 

place for the season. Miss Turnure, whd 
is visiting her sister, Mrs. J. C. Mallery, 
Mr. Arthur Dixey, Mr. and Mrs. W. A 
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Pease, Jr., Miss Fish, Mr. Francis Jacques, 
Miss Sybil Kane, General Alexander Webb, 
Mr. Frederic Sturgis, Mr. and Mrs William 
D. Sloane, and Mr. Richard Aldrich. 

Narragansett. — Cottages have been 
taken at Narragansett Pier by Mr. George 
Studwill, Mr. Charles Hitchcock, Mr Francis 
S. Kinney, Mr. Samuel H. Valentine, Mis. 
Robert Strebeigh, Rev. W. D. Buchanan, 
Mr. John H Watsoa, General Grenville M. 
Dodge, Mr. C. H. Pope, Mr. Joseph T. 
Thompson, Mr. H. L. Griggs, Mr. R. G. 
Dun, Mr. J. F. A. Clark, Mr. Gerald Hull 
Gray, Mrs. Helen M. Long, Mr. Jf. A. 
Locke, Mrs. A. W. Hecker, Mr. Frederick 
Gebhardt, Mr. Brander Matthews, Mr. F. 
K. Seagrist, Mr. L. Edward Frith, Mr. Ig- 
natious Grossman, Mr. H. B. Kane, Dr. 
Frederick Danne, Mr. R. V. McKim, Mrs. 
George Bliss, the Misses Bouvier, Mrs. C. C. 
Goffe, Mr. William E. Shepherd, Mr. W. 
H. Lane, Miss F. B. Adrian, Mr. Walton 
M. Peckham, Mrs. J. M. Schermerhorn, 
Mr. Willard P. Ward, Dr. R. B. Karib, 
Mrs. W. S. Chapin, Mr. H. de Copper, Mr. 
W. E. Parsons, Mr. Whitney Lyon, Mr. H. 
L. Pratt, Mr. Archibald C. Gunter, Mrs. 
Charles T. Smith, Mr. Purdon Robinson, 
Mr. F, P. Tenney, Mrs. J. B. Leech, Mr. 
George C. Jenkins, Mr, McKim, Mrs. Brad- 
ford, Mr. Richard Stevens, and Mrs. C. E. 
Coudert. 

Newport.—The Clambake Club of New- 
port has elected the following officers : Presi- 
dent, Mr, Center Hitchcock ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mr. Frederick H. Paine ; Gover- 
nors, Mr. Hollis H. Hunnewell, Jr., Mr. 
William R. Travers, Mr. Louis Q. Jones and 
Mr. Henry F. Eldridge. 

The first casino dance was given last week, 
and among those who attended were Mrs. 
Charles M. Oelrichs, Miss Oelrichs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Astor Bristed, Miss Whiting, 
Miss Willoughby, the debutante; Miss 
Eustis, Miss Taylor, Miss Elsie French, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. I. Gammell, Messrs. Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt, Reginald Vanderbilt, H. Roger 
Winthrop, Potter Palmer, Jr., Honore 
Palmer, Frederic H. Allen, Mrs. A. Living- 
ston Mason, Mr. Stuyvesant Le Roy, Miss 
King, Mr. George P. Eustis, Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Sr., Miss Evelyn Burden, Miss 
Marie Winthrop, Miss Morton, Miss Lila 
Sloane, Miss Gray, Miss Kane, Mr. and Mrs, 
V. Sorchan, Mrs, Walter Kane, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Neilson, Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mrs. 
Clarence H. Mackay and Miss Potter, daugh- 
ter of Mr. James Brown Potter. 

A picnic was given on Saturday by Mr. 
and Mrs Cornelius Vanderbilt in honor of 
their son Mr, Alfred Vanderbilt and the 
friends whom he has chosen to go abroad with 
him. The guests were driven to the Vander- 
bilt farm at Portsmouth on coaches tooled by 
Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt and Mr. Robert L. 
Gerry, besides numerous brakes, automobiles 
and othertraps. The luncheon was served at 
small tables set under the trees on the lawn. 
After luncheon various games were played, 
the farm inspected, and those who wished 
danced in a pavilion erected for the purpose. 

A dinner was given on Saturday evening by 
Mr. Robert L. Gerry, on board the Electra, 
in honor of Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt. 

Dinners have also been given during the 
week by Mrs. Frederic Sheldon, Mr. and 
Mrs, Clarence Dolan, Mrs. James Hyde 
Beekman, Mrs. Edward Morrell, Mrs. John 
A. Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence H. 
Mackay, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Fish, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., Mrs, Potter Palmer, Mrs. Theodore M. 
Davis. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Norrie have arrived 
or thesummer. Miss Julia Grant will spend 
e season with her aunt, Mrs Potter Palmer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Butler Duncan arrived on Friday 
for the season; Gen. and Mrs. Lloyd S. 


‘§Bryce have also arrived for the season. 


The Newport Horse Show will be held at 
the Casino on 4, 5, 6 Sept. Boxes have 
already been secured by Mrs. H. M. Brooks, 
Mrs. F. O. French, T. F. Cushing, Chauncey 
M. Depew, John Nicholas Brown, F. B. 
wayne, Benjamin Thaw, james Stillman, 
Edward Morrell, John R. Drexel, George 
Meyer, Stanley Mortimer, Richard Morti- 
mer, Richard McCreery, J. Bryce Allen, J. 
Deforest Danielson, Hamilton Webster, Mrs. 
Frederick Benedict, Clarence W. Dolan, 








William Grosvenor, F. M. Ware, Mrs. 
George Kidd, George L. Rives, G. M. Hut- 
ton, J. B. M. Grosvenor, H. H. Hunnewell, 
Elisha Dyer, Jr., George Peabody Wetmore, 
E. Rollins Morse, E. J. Berwind, Paul A. 
Andrews, George P. Eustis, William E. Car- 
ter, E. D. Jordan; Hamilton W. Cary, Haroid 
Brown, S. F. Barger, A. T. Kemp, Pem- 
broke Jones, Cornelius Vanderbilt, H. McK. 
Twombly, J. C. Gray, Nathaniel Thayer, 
Prescott Lawrence, E. T. Gerry, W. W. 
Sherman, E. L. Winthrop, W. R, Travers, 
Frederick Sheldon, I. Townsend Burden, F. 
H. Prince, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, H. A, 
C. Taylor, Center Hitchcock. 

Recent arrivals at the New Cliffs Hotel 
include Mr, and Mrs. E. W. Foster, Mrs. 
William P. Taylor, Miss Pauline Dodge, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Shea, Mrs. E. H. 
Brown, Mr. W. H. Williams, of New 
York ; Mr. Frank Hawkins, Atlanta; Mr. 
A.C. Addison, Washington ; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. H. Palmer, New Haven. 

At the Aquidneck are Mr. Charles F. 
Bostwick, Mr. and Mrs. Esler, Miss Etta 
Esler, Miss Annie Esler, Mr, D. G. Fall, 
Jr. Mr. F. A. Payson, of New York ; Mr. 
H. W. Beegle, Newark ; Mr. W. F. John- 
son, Buffalo; Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Wood- 
bury, Boston ; Mr. Charles Lyman, Knox- 
ville, 


GOLF 


Bar Harbor,—The second handicap golf 
tournament over the Kebo Valley links was 
won by A. D. Childs, of Princeton, with a 
gross score of 88 and net total of 78. 

Arden Robbins, gross 88, net 93; T. G. 
Condon, gross 102, net 102; George In- 
galls, gross 103, net 100; G. Robbins, gross 
103, net 97; Edmund Pendleton, gross tor, 
net 95; Franklin Ellis, gross 109, net 101 ; 
A. D. Childs, gross 88, net 78 ; S. S. Bing- 
ham, gross 120, net 108; J. C. M. Biddle, 
gross 130, net 104; A. E. Childs, gross 130, 
net 112; A. Howard Hinkle, gross 124, net 
104; A. Howard Hinkle, Jr., gross 118, 
net 98 ; Gist Blair, gross 110, net 90; Muss 
Hinkle, gross 123, net 103 ; L. White, gross 
106, net 94. 

Morris County.—A handicap tourna- 
ment was held on Saturday at the Morris 
County Golf Club, which resulted as fol- 
lows : 


L. B. Garretson. Gross. H'cap. Net. 
OWb. ocesa6 457565 6 6—56 
_ Se §§65555 5 6-47 
Wis bec depsivenssesmeesd 97 12 85 
A. H. Bond, 
oo ee 645565646-47 
Bivcce oss 667745575—§2 
a bens cxsveshenuees 99 14 85 
James A. Tyng. 
Out..... -64454464 5—42 
TO. ..eeeee 45577545 4-44 
Pe ases sosdesesepmewonad 86 ° 86 
C, F. Beckwith. 
a eee 65556574 6—49 
In. §667565 5 §5—sSO 
FOE vtvnncicdeveiminecs 99 12 87 
S. H, Plum, 2nd 
Out.. ... 74545665 8—50 
In........56875446 6—51 
Mrebene 04s +ssoeeuves 101 14 87 
W. Y. Marsh. 
, ae 445654665 7—47 
Tivedccece 55765446 6—48 
FRc ccevcces s¢sesseved 95 7 88 
Charles F. Watson...... .... 95 6 89 
Bo Ge PEM tecwesc cess 115 26 89 
W. Allston Flagg ............ 98 7 g! 
George J. Little... 22 ceces. 104 7 97 
Ce Gd os asadascoss 110 12 98 
RaB. EPGB...ccccccccsecsece 121 19 102 


The tie will be played off during the week. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul —Arriving, Fri., 14 July, Mrs. 
Adolph Ladenburgh, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Haven Putnam, the Baron and Baroness Von 
Horst, Mr. Thomas F. Cushing and Miss 
Cushing, Mrs. I. Donald Cameron and Miss 
Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Cozzens and 
the Misses Cozzens, Count C. F. C. Carra- 
cristi, Mrs. W. B. Dinsmore and Miss Dins- 
more, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Flint, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Grand d’Hauteville, Mr. and Mrs. 





W. R. Johnstone, Miss Helen Lohmann, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Paterson, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Stevens and Mr. Eugene Van Schaick. 

Cymric.— Sailing Tue., 11 July, Mr. 
Charles W. Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
F. Brown, Miss Florence E. Brown, Rev. 
and Mrs. D. Parker Morgan, Miss Caroline 
Morgan, Dr. and Mrs. D. B. St. John Roosa, 
Mr. Lindsey Tappin, Mr. Charles Tappin, 
Miss Tappin, Mr. Albert M. Talmage, Mr. 
and Mrs John Watson. 

Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 12 July, Mr. 
J. H. Auchmuty, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Brown, the Misses Brown, Miss Mary Colby, 
Miss Colby, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Cobb, Mr. 
Sherman Day, Hon. and Mrs. J. C. Bancroft 
Davis, Mr, and Mrs J. C. Eno, Miss Mary 
P, Eno, Mrs. A. D. Hamilton, Mr. Clarence 
H. Mackay, Mrs. J. A. Moore, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacob C. R. Peabody, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Schell, Miss Georgie Shippin, Rev. 
Leonard K. Storrs, Miss Anna C, Storrs, 
Miss Maria Storrs, Mrs. Ellen Yznaga. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW 


Or many months the English and 

in) American papers have contained ref- 

erences to the forthcoming review 

edited by Lady Churchill, who was Miss fer- 
ome. 

With John Lane as the American pub- 
lisher, the first volume has just made its ap- 
pearance under its title, The Anglo-Saxon 
Review, marking a distinct point in periodi- 
cal literature. 

This publication is as far rem»ved from 
the ordinary idea of a periodical as possible. 
Appearing quarterly it is in reality four vol- 
umes bound in morocco, stamped with gold 
and colors. The book is nearly one and one 
half inches thick, a foot high and about seven 
and one half inches wide. It is printed on 
heavy cream laid paper with rough edges, 
uncut, and illustrated with seven full-page 
plates, the frontispiece being Her Majesty 
the Queen, the others portraits of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, George Washington, Sir 
Robert Peel, Anne of Austria, Mary Sidney 
Countess of Pembroke, and Georgiana Duch- 
ess of Devonshire. 

The type is large, the print extremely 
black, and the articles by persons of note in- 
clude Henry James, John Oliver Hobbes, The 
Duchess of Devonshire, Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
Earl of Roseberry, Gilbert Parker, and others. 

This is pre-eminently a drawing-room vol- 
ume, one that the reader would treat as a work 
of art for its decorative quality and personal 
interest. 

The unusual announcement is made that 
the names of annual subscribers will be 
printed at the end of the second volume, Sep- 
tember, 1899. Doubtless this list will be 
very interesting, including some of the most 
distinguished and best known names of Eng- 
land, the Continent and the United States, 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE 


“ie entertainments are restricted to the 
vaudeville type. Even the by-the 
shore play at Manhattan Beach 

Theatre, where light opera and the comedies 

in light vein usually hold the boards, has 

for more than a week given up its stage to a 
variety show as presented by Primrose and 
Dockstader’s Minstrels. The troupe has 
made a hit, which is no more than it de- 

serves, as it gives an uncommonly good per- 
formance. 

been made in the bill, which now includes 

a new ‘*feature,’’ The Musical 

smiths, 





The Kaltenborn concerts at the St. Nich- 
olas Garden, Sixty-sixth St. and Columbus 
Ave., are gaining in popularity, which is not 
surprising, in view of the carefully selected 
programmes. Monday evening was distin- 
guished by the production of three new com- 
positions by Bruno Oscar Kline, This even- 
ing Carl Oscar Kline, a son of the composer, 
will make his first appearance as a violinist. 


Koster & Bial’s programme for the week 
includes Pearl Hight, whose specialty is ec- 
centric dancing ; a troupe of French quadrille 
dancers ; Couture Bros., acrobats; Mlle. 


This week some changes have | 


Black- 





Olive, juggler; Anna St. Tell, who does an 
umbrella dance, and other equally capable 
performers. 


Mme. Herrmann is the newest attraction 
of importance at the Aerial Magnolia Grove, 
where she is engaged in performing the feats 
taught her by her late husband. The ballet, 
After the Ball, is another feature of the en- 


tertainment. The specialists include Fay 
Templeton and the Tiller quartette of 
dancers. 


At Keith’s Union Square Theatre Robert 
Downing is seen for the week in The Gladia 
tor, Laura Burt gives her monologue and 
Reno and Richards appear ia their acrobatic 
feats. Kora the Juggler is also there, as are 
Ryan and Richfield, who appear in a new 
farce, A Headless Man. 


The Venetian Terrace Garden on the roof 
of Hammerstein's Victoria Theatre has a fine 
list of entertainers for the week. Among 
them are the Rappo Sisters, Russian dancers, 
Johnson Brothers, trick bicycle riders, and 
Belle Davis and her pickaninnies. A new 
piece isin rehearsal—The Rogers Brothers in 
Wall Street. 


At Madison Square Roof Garden John T. 
Isham’s Octoroons are among the principal 
attractions for the week, The Filippino vil- 
lage at Glen Island attracts crowds of visitors. 


The Twenty-second Regiment Band is 
popular at Terrace, where it nightly draws 
large audiences. To-night there are a num- 
ber of soloists, 


The Casino Summer Nights were revived 
this week on the roof of that play house. 
The entertainment includes Pilar-Morin, 
Stedman's dogs, the Phasey troupe of English 
dancers, and the Harry Sisters. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8.15, The Rounders. 

New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon, 

Proctor's—Variety. 

Casino Roof Garden— Vaudeville, 

New York Roof Garden— Vaudeville, 

Keith's—Continuous performance. 

Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville, 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 

Pleasure Palace— Continuous performance. 

Terrace Garden—T wenty-Second Regiment Band, 

Madison Square Roof Garden—Varietv. 

Manhattan Beach—g, Primrose & Dockstader's 
Minstrels, 

Victoria Theatre Roof Garden— Variety. 

St. Nicholas Garden—Kaltenborn concerts. 

American Roof Garden—Vaudeville. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, waxworks. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
Page 33 


Ark blue barége trimmed with white gros 

grain dotted with dark blue. The un- 

derskirt is cut long about the feet and en 
traine. Over this falls the upper skirt cut 
in shallow squares about the edge and 
stitched three or four times. A fold of 
the silk is seen under this Bodice made 
with hand tucked vest of barége with fronts 
of silk and over them the material. Deep 
collar and sleeves to the elbow of hand- 
some cream Renaissance lace. Drawn tightly 


(Continued on page v) 











STADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF 


HIGH CLASS GARMENTS 


FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 FIFTH AVENUE 
ADJOINING DELMONICO’S 
NEW YORK 


Go.r YACHTING 


1 
CosTUMES COSTUMES | 
' 


“Cp one 
Fa 
The only makers of the S, & F, Patented 
Safety Cycle and Golf Skirts 


GENTLEMEN'S RIDING AND GOLF 
BREECHES A SPEC .ALTY. 
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Evangeline’s Land, 
BEAUTIFUL 


Nova Scotia 


—IS THE— 


IDEAL PLACE FOR 
YOUR VACATION. . 


The Finest Summer Climate in the world 


Only a few hours’ sail on the 
Safe, Speedy Steamers of the 


YARMOUTH LINE, 


Sailing from Lewis Wuarr, Boston, at 
2 P.M., every Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, connecting at Yarmouth 
by boat and train for all points in the 
Maritime Provinces. 

Handsome new Guide Book for 1899 
and other descriptive matter free on postal 
request. 

For staterooms and other information 
address H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 
Yarmouth Steamship Co. (Limited), 





43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 








Libby’s 
Pork and 
Beans 


The best beans baked the best—in 
famous New England style, and even 
more delicious than mother used to 
bake. Drop us a postal and we'll 
send you post-paid and free our 
“How to Make Good Thing’ to Eat’’ 
book which tells all about and how 
to serve the fire-saving, time-saving, 
trouble-saving, delicious, dainty 
Libby’s Luncheons. Put up in con- 
venient sized key-opening cans. ¢ 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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Imported Patterns 


of the latest designs as well 
as patterns of any design il- 
lustrated in 

“VOGUE” 
or any other magazine may 
be had at the office of 


The Morse Broughton Co., 


4444444444444 44444446666 
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3 East 19TH STREET, 7 

Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., New York. ‘ 
r 
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Secenceccccccccoooooooooooooooe 


LONG BEACH, L. | 


HOTEL AND INN NOW OPEN. 
UNEXCELLED RAILROAD SERVICE AND 
NEW BOULEVARD OPEN TO THE 
HOTEL. FINEST BEACH AND BATHING. 
NEW STABLES AND NEW COTTAGES 
THIS SEASON. 

Apply te 
A. E. DICK, Prop. 


TELEPHONE 21A. LONG BEACH. 





VOL. 1, NOW READY, PRICE $6.00 NET. 
THE 


Anglo-Saxon Review. 


A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY 
Edited by LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Small folio, bound in leather, with a design in gold from a richly tooled volume execu- 
ted about 1604 for King James I. Price $6.00 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTORY The Editor. 
A NOTE ON THE BINDING Cyril Davenport, F.S.A. 
THE GREAT CONDITION Henry James. 
A MODERN WOMAN Elizabeth Robins. 
SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE LAST TREATY OF PARIS 


The Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
“to 

The Earl of Rosebery, K. G. 
** John Oliver Hobbes. ’’ 
Gilbert Parker. 

A. C. Swinburne. 

Prof. Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 


LETTERS TO VERVAINE 
SIR ROBERT PEEL 
OSBERN AND URSYNE 
ALL THE WORLD’S MAD 
THE BATILE OF THE NILE 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
THE SUDAN Sir Rudolf Slatin, K.C,M.G, 
\ MEZZOTINT Sir Frank Swettenham, K.C.M.G, 
SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF GEORGIANA DUCHESs OF 
DEVONSHIRE Edited by the Duchess of Devonshire. 
IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS 
\N EPITAPH ON CHARLES JAMES FOX With a Note by Earl Grey. 
NOTES ON THE PORTRAITS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, ANNE OF 
AUSTRIA, AND MARY SIDNEY, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE 
Lionel Cust, F.S.A,, Director of the National Portrait Gallery 


Photogravure Portraits. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN i 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
SIR ROBERT PEEL 
ANNE OF AUSTRIA 
MARY SIDNEY, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE 
GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 


Onslow Ford, R.A. 
From a Miniature. 
Gilbert Stuart. 
Jobn Linnell 
Rubens. 

Marc Gheeraerts. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Annual Subscription, $24.00 net. 
JOHN LANE, Publisher, 140 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World 


= HE CLUB = 





~' Manhattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
‘, Holland Gin, Tom Gin, 
Vermouth and York. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
| best cocktails served over any bar in the 
; world. Being compounded in accurate 

proportions, they will always be found 

of uniform quality. 
Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
_ tails made of the same material and pro- 
portions the one which is aged must be 
. the better. 
‘ Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Diningand Buffet Car 

of the principal! railroads of the U. S. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists andDealers 


“ = F, HEUBLEIM & BRO, Sole Poprtos, 


Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


30 Broadway, N. Y. 


J Cockrans 


GOLF SHIRTS 
GOLF TROUSERS 


Made to Measure 


FAULTLESS IN DESIGN, PATTERN 


AND FIT 


Our long and careful study of 
what is correct, becoming and 
practical in men’s golfing outfits is 
at your disposal. 

Let us send you samples of 
the beautiful madras, cheviots 
and flannel shirtings that we 
have made for well-known 
golfers, and ask us also for 
samples of those flannels we 
are making into long golf 
trouserings that fit and yet 
give freedom of movement. 


WE MAKE BELTS, TOO, AND 
NECK DRESSINGS 
We send a self-measuring blank 
and guarantee a fit in shirts and 
pants. Our general line of hab- 
erdashery is probably unequalled 
anywhere outside of London. 


Our Booklet, ‘*A WELL 
DRESSED GOLFER,’’ sent 
free. It tells things every 
golfer should know. 


Lincoln Bartlett Company 


SHIRT MAKERS 


50 Jackson Boulevard, Cuicaco 





ALONG THE 





COLUMBIA RIVER. 





No other river in the world is like the 
Columbia. Its fish are shipped to every 
part of the world. Ships from the 
Oriental countries and the islands of the 
Pacific pass to and fro upon it, and the 
scenery along its banks is charming. 

This country is reached by the New 
York Central and its connections ; in 
fact, any part of the Pacific coast can 
be easily and quickly reached by the 


New York Central Lines. 


For a copy of the “ Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel’? send one 2-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


Readers inquiring the names of shops where articles 
mentioned in Vogue ave purchasable should always en- 
close a stamped and addressed envelope for reply. 
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AFTERNOON GOWN 


FOR ** DESCRIPTIUNS OF FASHIONS’” SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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© ere is a certain form of social highwayism which, although it is the 

occasion of discomfort to many persons, is so intimately associated with 

custom that few of its victims realize the character of the flagrant 
wrong practiced upon them. ‘Those who take part in social gatherings are 
liable, on any occasion, to be deprived of time and pleasure and held captive at 
the will of their tormentors ; and, by the rules of the social game, they are 
estopped from protest under penalty of being regarded as inexcusably rude. 
When a guest accepts an invitation to a musicale he deliberately chooses to 
dedieate his time and attention for the evening to the efforts of vocalists and 
instrumentalists whom he is interested in hearing. The case is different, how- 
ever, when the guest finds himself one of a company accidentally come together, 
or when he is invited for a social occasion, such as a supper, or a dinner, or 
a reception. As a guest he is entitled to opportunity for self-expression and to 
freedom to move about at pleasure within the rooms set apart as his permissible 
roaming-ground. No hostess has the right to collect a company and permit or 
encourage anyone to monopolize their attention whether they will or no, thus 
condemning them to silence and to inactivity ; nor has any person, however 
gifted he or she may be in any direction, the right to assume that exhibitions of 
their accomplishment, whatever it may be, must inevitably prove a well-spring 
of delight to others. 























The class which is most addicted to this form of personal exaltation at the 
expense of its fellows is musicians, who, almost without exception, are so 
firmly persuaded of their irresistibly alluring charm that they hesitate not to vex 
the air for half hours at atime with their vocalism, which may or may not be 
agreeable to the ear. The point is that they force effort after effort upon the 
company without a thought as to the possibility of the auditors wearying of re- 
peated singings or playings, where they may enjoy one or two. If the musician 
were content to exploit his gift and let him who wished to listen and whoever 
else preferred to do so engage in conversation, the matter would not call for 
protest ; but the musician is not content to let each of the company follow his 
bent and give ear or not, as suited his humor. On the contrary, he demands 
the undivided attention of an undivided company, and he arrogates to himself 
the réle of a social czar ; as he wills, the songs number three or ten, and his 
victims are expected to pay him the compliment of speechless attention, and the 
better bred the auditors are, the more, as a rule, do they meekly allow them- 
selves to be victimized by this social highwayman. 
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There are other unpleasing expressions of this assumption by the musician 
that his efforts are perpetually interesting. Take, for example, that supreme 
test of human endurance, a hot summer night in town—a period when darkness 
and quiet are vital to the easement of the misery of existence. Does the musi- 
cian compassionate the hardship caused by the weather? Far from it. Tired 
brains and irritated nerves are assailed through open windows by tenor or soprano 
voices, or by musical instruments, those producing the sounds being profoundly 
indifferent to the headaches they may aggravate or the slumbers they may dis- 
turb. A callous disregard of others’ rights or preferences appears to be inherent 
in the musician, and he presumes upon courtesy to an extent that would not be 
tolerated in other classes of workers, and it ought not be condoned in him. 
The singer needs to be made to realize that many are the times and seasons 
when even the most melodious of voices and most skilful of renderings is a 
weariness ; and nothing could quicker bring the musician to a sense of his rela- 
tive unimportance than a little wholesome opposition to his habit of thrusting 
himself forward. At best, he is a mere amusement purveyor. He stands for 
no ethical principle, no humane nor philanthropic movement—nothing that adds 
to the permanent fund of human happiness or to its betterment ; and if he is 
incapable of filling his réle, or he insist upon inopportune or excessive expres- 
sion, he should be enlightened as to the cruel fact that he is a nuisance. Why 
should men and women allow themselves to be the unwilling vassals, even for a 
half hour, of so-little-to-be-esteemed a fellow? Who will head the revolt 
against the musician when he takes on the réle of a sociai highwayman and 
robs an assemblage of time and pleasure ? 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


THE PACE FOR MORALITY SET BY NEWPORT, IS 
THE CLAIM MADE BY A CLERGYMAN—THE 
DISEASE-DISSEMINATING MOSQUITO—RAIL- 
WAYS, NOT WAR, CREATE DEMAND FOR 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS—AN UNPREJU- 
DICED VIEW OF THE FILIPINOS— 
EIGHT HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN 
TREES REPORTED PLANTED IN 
NEW YORK CITY STREETS 
IN THREE MONTHS—IG- 

NORANT CRITICISM 
OF NEW YORK PUB- 

LIC STATUES 


Orrowful have been the commentings of 
preachers upon the decadence of the 
church's influence and many have been 

the sad instances brought forward to substan- 
tiate the claim that this is an irreligious or, at 
least, a conspicuously non-theological age, 
but it is doubtful if the case of the church 
versus the children of men was ever put quite 
so disconsolately as it was by the Newport 
pastor who not long ago trained his theological 
guns against the social rehabilitation of Seventh 
Commandment wreckers. Instead of hurling 
the church’s anathema against the sinners and 
those who condoned their sin, as would have been 
the procedure even so late as a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, this latter-day preacher set out to per- 
suade fashionable society to use its tremendous 
prestige in favor of marital virtue. Frankly 
was it admitted that if Newport society con- 
dons infractions of the obligations assumed by 
those who marry, then there is no hope of the 
church's influence having any effect, since the 
Newport set is the recognized social elect. 
The arbiters of fashionable morality are thus 
shown on the authority of a spokesman of the 
church to be the leaders of society, not the 
priests or ministers who have for centuries been 
accepted as the world’s ethical guides and 
spiritual teachers. ‘This is perhaps the most 
thorough-going admission yet made of church 
impotence, and as a sign of the times it is 
most significant. That a class conspicuous 
for nothing higher than self-seeking pleasuring 
should not only arrogate the right to be a law 
of immorality unto itself, but that its dictum, 
as set forth by vicious example, should be ac- 
cepted by ostensibly respectable people, out of 
its class, is indeed an amazing comment on 
the social ideals of the age. 
Pal 

That there is sound basis for the theory that 
mosquitos transmit malaria is proved by the 
experiments of noted Italian, English and 
German hygienists and physicians, who have 
studied the subject in the strongholds of ma- 
laria in Italy, and India, and Africa. Mos- 
quito bites are, therefore, more than temporarily 
painful and disfiguring inflictions, and those 
who would escape all possibility of poisoning 
would do well to avail themselves of the shields 
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against the pests, recommended by those who 
have been compelled, by work or pleasure, to 
remain in malarial districts—mosquito-nets at 
night and gauze veils by day. The sugges- 
tions are admirable so far as they go, but what 
about the vicious stingings indulged in by mos- 
quitos on the ankles if low shoes are worn, or 
about the calf if boots are the chosen footgear ? 
A walk through the woods or a resting on a 
mossy bank is more apt than not to leave the 
saunterer with a number of irritating little lumps 
on his or her legs. For this discomfort, which 
is now a proven danger, no alleviation or pre- 
ventives are suggested. 


* 
* * 


The subject of malaria is at present engaging 
a very large share of the world’s attention, for 
it is coming to be realized how momentous an 
influence it exercises in retarding the coloniza- 
tion by the white race of large tracts of country, 
and also that apart from the suffering it in- 
flicts upon many thousands of people, it is at 
least in some countries a terribly fatal visitation. 
An officer of the British Army is authority for 
the statement that the mortality from malaria 
in India is five millions annually. It is well 
known also that it claims many victims in Italy 
and the tragic experiences of American troops 
in West Indian camps and those of the Far 
East attest to the peril of malarial attacks. It 
slays its thousands without exciting special 
comment, but let one person be thrown into 
hysteria because of a dog bite and the case at- 
tracts widespread attention and should the vic- 
tim of silly and utterly baseless fright die, her 
—it is usually ‘* her*’—then is the case of al- 
leged rabies given great prominence, and 
wholly misplaced emphasis. Foolish world ! 
which persists in taking fright at a chimera but 
for the most part ignoring such deadly foes as 
tuberculosis and malaria. 

**% 

Among the surprising bits of information to 
be found in some inconspicuous corners of 
one’s favorite journal are lately published sta- 
tistics as to the classes in the community for 
which artificial limbs are manufactured. If 
told that the number of artificial limbs one 
manufacturer has on his order books—supplied 
or to be supplied—reached the good sized 
total of seventy thousand, the natural inference 
would be that the war was responsible for so 
heavy a demand for nature substitutes. It is 
not soldiers, however, but railway employees 
who are patrons of this gruesome manufacturer, 
these modern methods of transit being, it is 
claimed, the greater destroyers of human life 
than disease the total of those maimed and 
killed on railroads in the United States annually 
being one hundred thousand, a very small 
minority of whom are passengers. The per- 
fection attained by New York manufacturers 
has carried their fame to foreign countries and 
there is already a considerable export trade of 
artificial limbs which gives every indication of 
attaining big proportions. 

Par 

The Filipinos have filled so large a place in 
public attention during the last year that any 
account of them written by a responsible person 
who has studied them at first hand, and who 
has had opportunity to observe them before the 
outbreak of hostilities, will be of very general 
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interest. The fragmentary statements in regard 
to the race which are published in partisan 
newspapers, are almost, without exception, un- 
authenticated and prejudiced accounts, and 
not entitled to serious consideration. The 
reading public will, therefore, be likely to wel- 
come with pleasure the paper by ex-minister 
John Barrett, which appears in the July num- 
ber of the Review of Reviews. In it will be 
found accounts of Aguinaldo ; of the Filipino 
army, of a congress of one hundred natives that 
assembled in October, and of the population in 
general. The statement bears every indication 
of being exact. As the writer of it is a pro- 
nounced advocate of the subjugation of the 
Filipinos, he is not open to the charge of having 
twisted facts in order to make a fine showing 
for the people of the Philippines. That Mr. 
Barrett has done so, although he holds no brief 
for the islanders, is proof that those who have 
claimed all along that we are at war with savage 
tribes, have been indulging in mere assertion 
and not dealing with facts. Mr. Barrett has 
rendered the cause of truth and incidentally 
both Filipinos and Americans a great service, 
and it is to be hoped that the magazine con- 
taining his article will be widely circulated. 


* 
* & 


Tree-planting in city streets has been, for 
several years, strenuously advocated by the laity 
as well as by physicians, and the Tree Planting 
Association of New York has lately made pub- 
lic some encouraging figures as to recent results 
of its agitation for the planting of trees in the 
city streets. Nurserymen and florists whose 
work is more or less connected with tht associ- 
ation report eight hundred and fifteen trees 
planted in New York from 1 March, 1899, to 
1 June. Owing, also, to the publicity given 
to the existence and aim of the association, 
many property owners have planted trees of 
which no report has been made ; there is evi- 
dence that the public has become interested in 
the reform in a measure, and that succeeding 
years will find still greater progress. The Tree 
Planting Association renews its offer to supply, 
free of charge, upon application, information as 
to the trees available for street use, where to 
obtain them, how to plant and the cost of doing 
the work, 

Par 

Destructive criticism is usually as entertain- 
ing to the critic as it is easy of performance 
and generally it is safe to slash away at books 
or at works of art as the authors, painters and 
sculptors are debarred from exposing the crass 
ignorance of many of those who embalm their 
opinions in type. Now and again an artist or 
author of repute will however impale the critic of 
some art work or book the creation of a fellow 
craftsman. Such an event came to pass not 
long ago when Mr. Harper Pennington replied 
to the ignorant comments of a would-be critic 
who took his pen in hand to write down the 
statues set up in public places in New York 
and whose lucubrations were given conspicuous 
place in its columns by a big daily. Among 
other statues the critic, who shall be nameless, 
fell upon that of Washington in Union Square. 
Of this Mr. Pennington says: ‘It so happens 
that this is one of the world’s finest equestrian 
statues, ranking way up in the first half dozen.** 
What a blunder, to be sure, for a self-constituted 
critic to have classified so excellent a work of 
art among ‘‘ unsightly statues!”’ 
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ROSES AND COQUETRY 


BY CLARA GAYNE 


Ieutenant Reade sat moodily staring out 
to sea from the piazza of a fashionable 
seaside hotel. The men had left him 

to finish his cigar by himself, having found him 
rather poor company, and little inclined to 
appreciate their comments on the men, women 
and horses who spun along the ocean road in 
full parade, for it was the driving hour. Reade’s 
cigar was burning steadily toward his fingers 
unheeded. 

*¢ Roses, sir? Buy some roses ?”’ 

Reade half turned and glanced as high as the 
shoulder of a young girl in peasant’s costume, 
who was carrying a tray of exquisite cut flowers. 

‘«No ; I don’t want any,”” he said, shortly. 

««Have some sweet peas, sir?’’ the girl 
persisted. 

Reade hitched his chair impatiently, and 
shook his head without answering. 

Still the girl stood there fingering her flow- 
ers, and praising now this bud, now that one, 
until Reade turned in desperation, and this 
time looked as high as her head. Something 
in her face attracted his attention, and he con- 
tinued staring at her. 

She smiled coaxingly. 

‘© You won't see finer roses this summer, 
sir. 

««Where have I seen you before?’’ de- 
manded Reade. 

Her smile vanished, and an expression of 
intense earnestness came over her face as she 
bent slightly toward him and whispered : 

«« This evening at ten, at the south end of 
the pier. Don’t fail, Mr. Reade.’’ 

Reade started, but before he could question 
her the girl disappeared. 

As he encountered the rather curious looks 
of a group farther down the piazza, Reade’s first 
thought was a regret, well-seasoned man of the 
world though he was, that he had not bought 
a flower for appearance sake. His next ban- 
ished the first into significance. What could 
the woman have meant, and who the deuce was 
she? She knew him, but then, she might have 
found out his name from some of the hotel 
people. She did not seem to care much about 
her flowers after she was recognized, and she 
had not tried to sell to anyone else either. 
That looked queer. Oh, the thing was, of 
course, a put up job; but, with what object ? 
If only he could place the girl, that would 
furnish a clew, for he was sure he had seen her 
before. It was a trick to get money from him, 
probably. Of course he would keep no such 
senseless tryst as that. It was not the first time 
he had foiled such schemes. 

Having disposed of the matter thus, his 
thoughts turned back to the subject which had 
been previously occupying him to the exclusion 
of the diversions which offered themselves on 
every side. 

He had been thinking about his wife, a bride 
of six months. That morning orders had come 
for him to join his regiment on the following 
day. There was nothing disquieting in that to 
so soldierly a man as the lieutenant, but he 
was about to go without seeing his wife, with- 
out a word from her, without even knowing 
where she was. Six months ago he and Lillian 
had been the happiest couple that ever cheered 
the bleak month of January with marriage bells, 
and three weeks ago Lillian had vanished, leav- 
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ing no trace of her whereabouts, and only this 
inconsequent little note: 

‘« Now don’t be angry, Maury dear, but 
I’m tired of things, just as I said I should be, 
only you wouldn't believe me. I’ve gone with 
Juliette, my new maid, who is a treasure, for 
a little pleasure trip all by ourselves. We 
won't do anything you wouldn't approve of, 
and we'll be back in a month at the most. I 
don’t know exactly where we'll go, and I 
wouldn't tell you if I did, so just be good, and 
don’t try to find us, which would only make 
scandal and would be in vain. I'm sorry if 
you mind. 

** Your loving Lillian. 

«*P. S. You might say I have gone to 
Mildred’s, but I'm not going. I really hope 
you won't mind, dear. L.” 

And that was all she had to say to him in 
excuse for a separation of a whole month, he 
was thinking bitterly. She would do nothing 
which he would not approve, indeed! As 
though he did not disapprove heartily, and 
with the aid of somewhat strong language, of 
the whole crazy scheme. For the hundredth 
time he tried to reason out the situation. 
Lillian certainly had not seemed unhappy be- 
fore she had fled. She had always been a wil- 
ful little miss before he married her, with fan- 
tastic ideas, and wild, witch-like ways, made 
fascinating by sunny good nature, and her bright, 
vivid beauty. He could only account for her 
present vagary by his knowledge of her charac- 
ter. He should have been more watchful, he 
was thinking. Anger toward her had melted 
away in the strong longing to have her with 
him again, and had left only self-reproaches. 

After all she was a child in character, and 
hardly more than that in years. How beauti- 
ful she was the last night he had seen her. 
And now he fancied he remembered a sort of 
mute questioning in her merry eyes, and as 
frequent pursing of those rose-red lips, a 
though they tried to restrain an unruly secret. 
If only he had been as keen of sight then. 
And now, on the eve of leaving for battle and 
possible death, to be as far removed from his 
own wife as though he were in China. Great 
heavens! It was horrible, maddening! 

*¢Come, old fellow, you've moped long 
enough. You ought to be hungry, if you're 
not.”” 

Ardsley had come up from behind and was 
shaking the back of Reade’s chair. 

‘< That's a polite reminder that you're hun- 
gry, I suppose, and that I promised to dine 
with you,’’ answered Reade, forcing a smile. 
‘< All right, my boy, come along.”’ 

The clocks were striking the half-hour after 
nine. Reade and Ardsley stood on the shell 
walk, smoking a good-night cigar. 

‘Oh, I say, Reade, you mustn't frighten 
off the flower-girls, you know,’’ remarked 
Ardsley. ‘I’m told you deprived the rest of 
us of a stunner this afternoon.”’ 

‘¢ What? O yes, I had forgotten.”’ 

The next minute Reade had taken a short 
farewell of his good-natured friend, and, con- 
trary to his previous intentions, almost as 
though influenced by a will not his own, he 
was making his way toward the south pier. 

There was asmall pavilion at the south end, 
dimly lighted, and very little frequented, it being 
somewhat out of repair. As Reade neared the 
pavilion, he saw the figure of a woman leaning 
against the post, half in shadow. 

‘* Yes, there she is,’’ he muttered. ‘* What 
a fool Iam! I wish I knew what I came for.’* 
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He paused irresolutely. At that the girl 
darted forward with a little cry, and the next 
moment his wife was in his arms. 

‘Lillian, my love,’”’ he gasped. 

‘« Why, Maury, you didn’t think I'd let 
you go away like that, did you, without a word 
from your own little wife? What a dear old 
goose you are! I saw your orders in the 
papers, and I thought I would surprise you 
instead of writing. However, you were so 
obstinate this afternoon you almost thwarted 
me. 

*¢ But I don’t understand, dear. Who was 
the flower-girl? Surely you were not mas- 
querading.”” 

**No, indeed. 
ber Juliette ?’” 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 
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THE VERY LATEST SKIRT IMPORTATIONS SHOW 
NEITHER TUNIC, OVERSKIRT, NOR FIT- 
TED FLOUNCE—EXQUISITE GOWNS OF 
CREPE DE CHINE WITH GUIMPE 
AND SLEEVES OF LACE— 

SATIN BROCHE GAUZES 
SMART FABRICS 
FOR GARDEN PARTY GOWNS—COIFFURE MOD- 
ELS—THE MID-SUMMER HAT IS LOW OF 
CROWN AND BROAD OF BRIM—POMPA- 
DOUR SILKS TREATED WITH BLACK 
VELVET BOWS — CHINE SILK 
USED FOR PRINCESSE MODELS 


N absence of tunic, overskirt or fitted 
flounce on the latest gowns brought 
over for the mid-summer season, may 

be taken as an authoritative message in reference 
to autumn skirt fashions. At the same time, 
it goes without saying that skirts made after 
smart models within the beginning of the pres- 
ent season, with one or more fitted flounces, 
tunics, or overskirts, are by no means to be 
considered démodé, be the material either 
gauze, mousseline, voile or silk. It must not 
be forgotten that at this moment—both in 
Paris and New York—organdies, batistes, and 
all such sheer fabrics, whose chic depends upon 
their vaporous frou-frou effects, are built with 
frills and flounces below the knee, and ripple 
with lace as they swirl on the ground. 


Why, don’t you remem- 


FLAT LINES THE MODE 


Flat lines lead on skirts ; whether the trim- 
ming is in folds, stitched bands, graduated 
entredeux of costly laces, bébé ribbons, appli- 
qué designs of one material upon another in 
strong contrast, rouleautes of satin or velvet, or 
hand-work of any character whatever, it lies 
flat on the surface. That these lines on a skirt 
should be harmoniously carried up on the 
bodice, whether it is high or low, is a fixed 
indication of smartness. A gown should be 
an ensemble of artistic thought and conception, 
and not a haphazard putting together of ideas 
or materials. Therein lies the difference be- 
tween fine creations and mere frocks, which 
consist of skirt, bodices, and pairs of sleeves, 
the elementary foundations only. Every gown 
worthy the name expresses a fixed idea. 


BODICE INSETTING 


Bodices are all inset over the shoulders with 
appropriate fabrics, whether simple or elabo- 
rate, depends altogether upon the character of 
the gown. Equally imperative is the treat- 
ment of sleeve tops, and the finish at the wrists, 
whether flare, circular or cuff. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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(Continued from page 38.) 


CREPE DE CHINE CUT-PRINCESSE MODEL 


Crépe de chine, that most delightfully cling- 
ing of all dress fabrics, when built up en prin- 
cesse with one of those low detached-from- 
sleeve bodices, supported by a lace guimpe and 
lace sleeves, is decidedly the most ultra smart 
model for ceremonious wear. Faultless must 
the figure be, but as this is a period of perfec- 
tion in outline there will never be wanting a 
goodly number in any assembly. Others again 
finely formed too, require lines which mount 
higher towards the shoulder with sleeve at- 
tached to the corsage to accent their best pro- 
portions. It would be unwise to deviate for 
the sake of novelty from that model. All ma- 
terials are in vogue which lend themselves to 
a variety of lace insettings and combinations, 
as overskirts, bodices inset en forme, stole 
fronts, separate lace sleeves with guimpe or 
lace bodices having part of the material at- 
tached on the sides, and rising from the skirt, 
that is, overtopping the lace, or the material 
may rise as a deep girdle only. The model 
where bands of lace are inset crosswise on the 
skirt and bodice is too familiar to dwell upon 
and so is the combination of a lace boléro and 
a long skirt of the same lace. 


MAIZE YELLOW GARDEN PARTY COSTUME 


Among the many choice materials of which 
garden party gowns are built, a new satin bro- 
ché, gauze fabric, the design usually thought 
smartest being a lace motif in delicate and not 
too crowded arabesques, deserves especial 
mention. One in maize yellow just sent home 
is an enviable affair. Fancy a trailing yel- 
low taffeta skirt to start with, fully flounced 
both inside and out with ruffles of yellow mous- 
seline de soie, edged with narrow white lace. 
A drop-skirt of plain yellow mousseline hav- 
ing lace trimmed ruffles on the bottom covers 
the taffeta skirt, while over all falls the long 
gauze skirt clinging to the figure to the knees 
and then rippling below in flounces of the 
same cut out on the edge in an oak-leaf sug- 
gestion, which is bordered with ruchings of 
mousseline de soie, a soft and beautiful finish. 

Two bodices, one high, the other low, were 
furnished. The one for day functions con- 
sisted of nothing but bias fold drapery, the 
model being a high girdle, detached from 
sleeves, fitting close to the figure. A high 
guimpe with long sleeves in transparent 
white chantilly gave the required smartness, 
while a drapery of similar lace, scarf-wise, 
broadened the shoulder line and was caught by 
a lace chou with large rosette of narrow black 
velvet in the centre, a similar touch of black 
velvet was seen in the stock where the lace had 
velvet run throught it, and this was repeated at 
the wrist flare as well. Running narrow velvets 
or ribbon through piece laces is one of the 
latest French touches. This suggestion from 
a Paris gown, which had a cream white lace for 
trailing skirt, and above its flounces were 
Vandyck rows of finely tucked pink mousse- 
line de soie, ribbon width, run through ap- 
propriate slits made in the lace. Each point 
was finished off by a small pink rose and with 
the happiest effect. 


PRETTY DINNER BODICE 


The dinner bodice, to return to the second 
one, was a ceremonious décolletage, draped 
with the broché gauze 4 la Grecque in sim- 
plicity, and finished on the left with a big chou 
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of yellow mousseline, in the centre of which a 
superb diamond sun-burst was to be pinned. 
Drapery in folds finished the décolletage, the 
sleeves being represented merely by two rows 
of mousseline ruches. A seven-row pearl dog- 
collar clasped by a diamond bar, and a 
diamond and emerald necklace worn low on 
the neck were to be the jewels for the first 
wearing. 


JEWEL-WEARING AND BODICE ORNAMENTATION 


As every one understands who is accus- 
tomed to wearing different jeweled {parures, 
another set of jewels would entail some change 
in the corsage trimming. If the pearl collar 
alone were to be worn, flowers at the corsage 
might be the choice, and so on. It seldom 
happens that a corsage belonging to a dinner or 
ball gown remains trimmed for any length of 
time as it was first sent out from the gown- 
maker’s hands. Besides going through the 
requisite number of gowns, which is obligatory 
to women who are going out constantly, to 
vary the monotony which is unavoidable where 
the same people and the same gowns revolve 
in a given social area, a constant freshening up 
must be carried on and frequent changes made. 


THE HAIR AND ITS ADORNING 


Between artificial flowers and pretty conceits 
of wings of insects or birds, are found the 
smart coiffure models, which have supplanted 
ostrich tips and aigrettes. Jeweled hair orna- 
ments remain always en suite with correspond- 
ing parures, new designs of great beauty ap- 
pearing from time to time to vary their charm. 
The front hair no longer follows an unbroken 
pompadour line, but falls over the brow in 
loose waves, which are thick enough in quantity 
to form sections, and give a coronet line of 
rich, loose locks, softly blended, above the 
brow. In the back hair the waving corre- 
sponds, but it clings closer to the sides of the 
head, and the knot on top is as unobtrusive as 
ever. It is posed quite as high as it has been. 


SHAPE AND TRIMMING OF MID-SUMMER HATS 


Mid-summer hats are low of crown and 
broad of brim. The trimming is low lying as 
well in wreaths, and low, side stretched wings, 
or low, broad scarf windings, or draperies 
covering the width of the brim. These are the 
latest and smartest of hat lines. Some brims 
turn toward the face, others will dip down in 
the middle front, while others will stand out in 
a circular curve, and some are suddenly arched 
up at one side. But all of these capelines find 
those to whom each shape is especially bewitch- 
ing. Charming toques with every caprice of 
line are always admired and extremely chic, 
whether trimmed with pompons, choux, single 
bird, many wings, flowers or feathers, and that 
favorite of many seasons—the Bourbon bow. 
But what is trés grand chic for those who have 
the beauty to wear it, in Directoire or capeline, 
are strings of tulle, tied at the left side close 
to the cheek, or narrow black velvet strings, 
tied low and loose below the stock, or passing 
close under the chin and then tied in a small 
bow on the left. 


FRENCH DESIGN SILK . 


Pompadour and Louis xvi silks for informal 
functions, small dinners, etc., are lovely if 
made up with adjuncts of lace and lawn, 
elbow sleeves, fichus, chemisettes or guimps 
which are décolleté, or other pretty little boléro 
effects. Treated also with the black velvet 
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bow of that period, and its square or oval 
diamond buckle, a coiffure of small roses, the 
picture becomes complete, especially so in the 
many drawing-rooms that are now furnished in 
that pleasure-loving period of the French Louis. 
Glorious examples of brocade and moire for 
summer wear, soft and light in weight, fall to 
the lot of matrons and dowagers, which mate- 
rials with handsome lace and magnificent jewels 
as aids, give a brilliant balance to any ceremo- 
nious assembly. Black and white combina- 
tion in these silks, as well as pearl grays in 
their several shades with white intermingled, or 
with black, besides the red purples in various 
tones, some of their lighter shades inter- 
mixed with white, are the choicest and the 
newest. 


CHINE SILKS DEMAND FLOWING DRAPERY 
MODELS 


The princesse tunic comes distinctly un- 
der the order of robes de style. The superb 
new chiné silks should not be built except in 
this model, or in the full princesse with its 
tablier front. Touches of these magnificent 
silks, perfect dreams of color and design, may 
be introduced on many gowns of transparent 
materials, as in short apron fronts, wide corse- 
lets, boléros, etc., but for regal beauty they 
belong to flowing train drapery models, sug- 
gestive of court dress. All the richness of 
pearl and pailletté tulle and lace embroideries, 
as well as the charm of lace flouncings, have 
their place on the fronts of these under-skirts, 
which cannot be too exquisitely trimmed. 


GLIMPSES 


THaT— 


The smartest white gowns are not only 
trimmed with ribbons run through the em- 
broidered openings in the ‘‘all-over,’’ but rib- 
bons and velvet are made to pass through slits 
in the entredeux. The latest revival, however, 
of a very old style, is that ribbons should pass 
under puffings of lace net, or very sheer lawn 
in different widths. Fresh and charming do 
they look when perfectly done. 


Very TrRueE— 


That aboard a certain yacht at the Regatta 
races, nothing more chic was worn than a white 
serge suit with its skirt trimmed beautifully 
with clusters of white taffeta pipings, and a 
boléro with pelerine trimmed en suite. White 
toque swathed in white crepe gauze, and gull 
wings poised in action, completed the lovely 
vision of the day. 


THaT— 


Yellow and beige straws are so ultra chic 
that the best-dressed women are seen in nothing 
else coming into town for the day. Dotted 
beige lawns trimmed with white Cluny, or 
guipure dyed in the same shade are too charm- 
ing for words worn with those hats. 


Rest AssuRED— 


That the swagger dress and long coat for 
automobile wear, at this season, is a small fig- 
ured taffeta, with skirt and shirt waist to 
match. They are to be prettily but simply 
trimmed, with lingerie collar and cravat. A 
beige cloth redingote, long enough in the skirt 
to envelope the gown beneath with hood or 
Garrick cape. Tyrolean or boléro toque in 
burnt wheat shade of straw, wound about with 
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plain or plaid silk, quills at the side, and a 
gauze veil on the same tone as the cloth of 
coat, wide enough to enshroud the hat and 
face, pass twice around the neck and tie in 
front with long ends. 





[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date. See 
illustrations on pages 43, 44 and 45.] 


Xperience is so good a teacher that I 
EK marvel its lessons are so soon forgotten. 
A case in point is the effect of sea air upon 
certain fabrics. Who among us does not know 
from sad lessons in the past that tulle and the 
seashore are irrevocably antagonistic ? But still 
we one and all take our tulle-trimmed hats to 
the shore, and rather resent it when they col- 
lapse into a pulpy mass of stickiness. Perhaps 
it is not too late for some to give this reminder, 
and let me suggest, dear reader, if you have 
those expensive big tulle pompons on your hat, 
rip them off, put them away in a box, and sub- 
stitute either weather-proof feathers, roses, or 
bunches of silk poppies that come in a number 
of pretty shades, as well as in black or white, 
and which are grouped so tightly together that 
they very much resemble pompons. These are 
to be had three in a bunch for $1.65. 

Exquisite pink roses poised proudly on a 
long stem surrounded by green leaves, are 
$1.95 each. One is enough on a hat, and if 
more of acluster is needed, leaves and buds 
may be added. 

Pretty open pink roses from 25 cents up 
to 45 cents, are good mid-summer substitutes ; 
they give freshness to a worn, mussy-looking 
hat. La France roses that are truly beautiful 
come one on a stem for $1.35 each. Others 
that are extremely good, may be bought for 75 
cents each. 

Other flowers for 75 cents have pale yellow 
centres, and are very open. Yellow and white 
roses run about the same price. American 
Beauties are about the same in price as La 
France, and are $1.35 each. Very handsome 
large roses on long stems cost $2.50. 

Neck wear is en evidence in all the windows, 
the swiss and lace stocks being the most popu- 
lar during these warm days, and there are 
always new and pretty things to be met with. 
For instance, a lovely crush collar of lisse is 
appliquéd with tawny lace, and has about the 
top a piping of white satin cord. It is raised 
high at the back of the neck, and would be a 
pretty addition to almost any frock. Price, $3. 

A white taffeta combined plastron and collar 
that is without lining, and meant to fold softly 
over a stiff linen collar, costs $2.50. The top 
of the silk is edged with lace as the sketch 
shows. 

White chiffon cravat that is side-plaited has 
little ruches of narrow chiffon quilled tightly 
like the sketch ; price $2. 

Simple white silk stocks that are good qual- 
ity and well made are hard to find. To the 
best of my knowledge there is but one shop 
where they are to be had, well cut, well tucked 
and made so that they fit the neck without 
breaking and creasing. The back isina point 
sloping from the opening and is merely a con- 
tinuation of the collar ; price $1.35. 
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For wearing once or twice there are silk 
stocks, plain machine-stitched several times at 
the bottom and finished at the top with a little 


mull and lace turn-over collar, and all for 35 
cents. I cannot recommend them as faultless 
as to cut, but they are a good deal for the 
money. 

Hand bead work is much worn by smart 





women and in the pretty new conceits is a 
high stock made of a solid color background 
on which is embroidered in different colored 


beads a design and often a border about 
the edge. Graduated bead fringe hangs about 
the front. The sketch shows such a collar in 
white and gold; price $35. ; 
The price of a black sequin collar with 
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pointed tabs, in which black chenille fringe is 
introduced, is $3.50 (notice sketch for shape). 

From the drawing one may get a very good 
idea of a new piqué stock. At the top of the 
neck is a little turned over collar of piqué well 
stitched, then there are two broad piqué ends that 
fold over in an ascot and fasten with a scarf 
pin. Tight up under the turn-over color is 
twisted a little taffeta silk cravat that is hem- 
stitched. The piqué part is $2 and the taffeta 
ties are 75 cents each. 

Card cases made of bead work are the smart 
things for summer visits and are so handsome 
and unpretentious that I feel sure they will win 
a permanent place in the favor of women of 
taste. The sketch shows one with a back- 
ground of white beads, a border of violet flow- 
ers lined off with gold. The inside of the case 
is like any ordinary card case—leather with 
compartments—in charming gray. Price, 
$17. Those entirely of black beads are 
$14.75, and the sides mounted kerchief bags 
are $19. 

Cool crisp thin organdie breakfast jackets are 
elaborately trimmed with lace, and attractive 
ones may be had for $7.50. 

By the sketch one may see what a dainty 
petticoat of white India lawn may be had for 
$12. This petticoat is trimmed with fine 
needlework and lace. The ruffles graduate as 
they turn toward the back and are headed with 
beading run through with ribbon. 

The cost of a petticoat very attractive and 
fluffy made with an entredeux of lace squares 
costs $18. 

As one goes up the scale of prices exquisite 
pillows of lace are to be had for $22.50. 
There is a well cut petticoat made with a deep 
flounce on which are ruffles edged with lace 
run through the tops with pink satin ribbon tied 
in a bow at one side. 

Corset covers made like the drawing are to 
be had for $6.50. The front is of small box 
plaits laid close together and the top is an in- 
sertion of Valenciennes inlet into the sheer 
linen ; between the insertions are buttonholes 
through which ribbon is run. 

A remarkably good and effective corset cover 
is selling for $20, also one like the sketch may 
be had with insertions and lace, ending at the 
waist line with embroidery beading run through 
with ribbon. 

A dream of loveliness is a petticoat of white 
India silk shot with little satin flakes. A very 
deep flounce is made of fine Valenciennes in- 
sertion and white satin ribbon. This ruffle 
deepens in the back and reaches up as far as the 
hips, giving great fullness and swirl to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. Price, $48. 

India silk petticoats, so cool and serviceable 
for summer, are to be had for from $7.50 up 
to $25, the more expensive ones being lace- 
trimmed, while the others are dainty with ruffles 
of India silk. 

For wear on damp nights in the country 
when organdies become limp and _ untidy- 
looking I have found an etamine grenadine 
forty-four inches wide, all wool, which is now 
sold for 25 cents, having been reduced from 95 
cents. It very much resembles the old-fashioned 
basket cloth, and if made over a silk lining it 
would be very serviceable and smart. Particu- 
larly pretty was a fawn color, and if made 
over heliotrope, then trimmed with corded 
bands of the same silk, an inexpensive and 
effective gown could be turned out. 


VOGUE 


Lovely gray organdies in three or four differ- 
ent tones are now as cheap as 24 cents a yard, 
and fine striped or checked dimity for lingerie 
and shirt waists is reduced to 15 cents a yard. 

A pretty piece of lace tucking for thin bod- 
ices or trimming is to be had for $2.75 a yard. 
The figured silk crépons beggar description; 
one lovely piece was of a crisp turquoise blue, 
scattered with clear white raised design that 
gave one an idea of fleecy clouds floating over 
a midsummer sky. 


White perforated silk is much used and is 
very attractive for handsome shirt waists made 
without lining. The perforations are finely 
buttonholed with black silk. 

Cheap petticoats for ordinary wear are very 
good for $1.95, and in the beige lawns are 
good for foundation skirt. Ruffles finish the 
bottom, and they are not at all badly cut. 





An imported cape in black net with accor- 
dion plaited flounces smartened with black 
ribbons and a smocked yoke of lovely cerise 
velvet is reduced to $35, and is just such a 
little dress accessory as one wants to throw 
about the shoulders on cool evenings, or to 
take when driving. 

Lemon yellow in a pale tint is the color of a 
négligé of India silk that has been marked 
down to $8.50. A deep sailor collar made of 
tucks and insertion, and edged with a flounce 


of lace reaches in the front to the bust line, and 
is cut in squares, the sleeves are long and 
trimmed with a lace ruffle. 

$6.75 is the remarkable price of a dainty 
challie wrapper, white background well cov- 
ered with pale pink blossoms and lined with 
hair line white satin stripes. A sailor collar is 
trimmed with insertion and lace, continued in 
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to long pointed revers in front, ribbons are 
brought from under the Watteau in the back, 
and tie at the side. 

Crystal buckles with rhinestones set in a 
gold filagree I find can now be owned for 
$2.75, added to a white stitched or tucked 
panne velvet belt. These buckles make a 
charming addition to a girdle. 


VOGUE 


the dolphin clasps in red gold that I wrote of 


some time ago ; and this cheap clasp is clev- 
erly done, and when put on a bit of ribbon or 
silk, I think it would defy detection. 

Ribbons are greatly reduced, and broad 


double-faced satins in all shades, suitable for 


sash ribbons, are selling much under their real 
value. Also gauze ribbons, with drawing- 


child from falling out, and is ready to swing 
in any small space? Just think how cool and 
how much more healthy than a pillow this 
would be! And if the canvas is considered 
too harsh—as I should think it would be with- 
out covering—why, use one of those quilted 
pads folded several times. All this comfort is 
procurable for the small sum of $1. 





A novelty is a very narrow black velvet 
belt, lined with turquoise moiré and fastened 
with a long narrow steel clasp, set with tur- 
quoise. In the middle of the back is just such 
another clasp, and the effect is extremely smart 
and handsome. Price, $18.50. 

To go from one extreme to the other, I 
must tell you of a very effective belt clasp that 
is selling for 50 cents. It is in imitation of 


**SEEN IN 


the ruching, are almost 
given away, and are an effective trimming for 
thin frocks. 

I am so sorry for babies in summer. 
I could find out a number of things to add to 


string to gather in 


I wish 


their comfort. If you have a wee infant—or 
a big one, for that matter—will you not please 
buy a hammock made of woodberry striped 
duck, with stationary sides that prevent the 
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There is another hammock, known as the 
princess. This is made with a varnished wood 
stand that is quickly taken apart or put up. 
The hammock proper is of closely woven cot- 
ton, with a deep valance that adds to its pret- 
tiness and general breezy appearance. The 
hammock is stretched so that it will not sag. 
Pink or blue are the colors, and the price is 
$1.95 for bed size of 19x38 inches. 
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Note, Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers, Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention. | 


HINTS FOR SUMMER READ- 
ING 


A SURVEY OF STANDARD LITERATURE ADAPTED 
TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
READER, FOLLOWED BY REFERENCES 
TO POPULAR BOOKS OF THE 
CURRENT YEAR 


T no time of the year are more reckless 
A literary resolutions made than at the 
present, when plans for the summer 
holidays are being taken under consideration. 
Booksellers and publishers, perfectly aware 
of this weakness of the human mind, 
temptingly proffer wares both old and new, 
good and bad, and generously suggest books 
for summer reading, without any knowledge 
as to where the vacation will be spent or as 
to the needs and tastes of the individual. 
Generally the gentler sex is the victim, for it 
is woman, as a rule, who prepares in advance 
for her trip ; a man usually packs in haste, 
and at the last moment buys a few of the 
latest novels recommended to him, or, more 
wisely, thrusts his favorite books into his 
portmanteau. 

As the selection of books for a vacation is 
really an investment of time, which the in- 
dividual never regrets having spent, Vogue 
ventures to make a few suggestions, hoping 
they will prove profitable. 

We remind our readers that Dr. Johnson’s 
advice about reading, ‘*Read what you 
like,”’ is the best advice to give, This is 
another form of Hamlet’s: ‘‘In brief, sir, 
study-what you most affect.’’ It is difficult 
to select books to suit all individuals. 

Frequently persons starting on a holiday 
resolve to ‘** get through some solid reading.’’ 
Nothing is more unlikely. The fact is, 
people under the subtle influences of the pal- 
pitating blue vault of summer, with its 
‘¢ lazy pacing clouds,”’ the sweeps of emerald 
green, the aromatic incense of the woods, the 
delicious, hot, sweet scent of the grassy 
fields, where the advent of a butterfly is an 
event, the murmur of brooks over stones and 
the diapason of the sunlit breakers rolling on 
the beach—to such accompaniments as these 
do not city folk desire books to charm the 
senses and delight the excited imagination, 
rather than such works as Herbert Spencer’s 
Principles of Sociology or Carlyle’s French 
Revolution ? 

A critic, who, we think, is Watts-Dun- 
ton, writing on this theme, said not long ago : 

¢¢ In a rapture of enthusiasm I once carried 
The Ring and the Book to the seaside, de- 
termined then and there to pierce its secret. 
There were many idle, rainy days, too, but 
somehow when I wanted to read I turned to 
old almanacs, local directories, the History of 
Josephus, some bound volumes of Good 
Words, and the other oddments that lie in a 
boarding-house, Browning would not get 
himself read at any price. He is of the town 
and those problems of humanity that are only 
too enthralling when we are under the mag- 
netic influence of great cities, and feel the 
stress and throb of milllions lose interest 
when only a blue sky lies over the green 
and tumbling earth. Many and many a 
graphic verse, many a sympathetic phrase 
prove Browning's worship of the open air; but 
still he is not for country reading, Tennyson, 
on the other hand, seems ever to develop 
more beauty when he is read face to face with 
the material he worked on.’’ 

Robert Louis Stevenson used to carry with 
him on his walking tours Tristram Shandy 
and a volume of Heine’s songs, and he also 
advocated Hazlitt’s essays for country read- 
ing. It is interesting to remember, on the 
other hand, that Hazlitt preferred to dream 
when in the country and not to read at all. 
He wanted to ‘‘see his vague notions float 
like the down of the thistle before the breeze.”’ 

Last summer Sir Walter Besant recom- 
mended, although he called it an imperfect 
list, Shakespeare’s Tempest, Bacon’s Essays, 


Milton’s L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, Addi- 


son’s Spectator, Gray’s Elegy, Herrick’s 
Hesperides, Fielding’s Tom Jones, Cowper’s 
Poems, Byron’s Childe Harold, Scott’s For- 
tunes of Nigel, Wordsworth’s Excursion, 
Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia, Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales with Skeat’s ‘‘ Notes”’ (a 
small medieval encyclopedia), The Golden 
Treasury, Charles Reade’s The Cloister and 
the Hearth, Keats’s Poems, Browning’s Sludge, 
The Medium, Tennyson’s Maud, Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island, and Thackeray’s Newcomes. 
Sir Walter added; ‘* This list is most imper- 
fect, and there are many books which have 
quite as good a right as any of them to be se- 
lected.’” 

There are some books here which would 
win approval from nearly everyone, but while 
some people would be delighted to read The 
Canterbury Tales, and also Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen, which he fails to mention, others 
would not thank him for such solid food. 
Again, Kenilworth might be preferred to The 
Fortunes of Nigel, and so on. 

For the country, for the piazza, the shady 
seat under a tree, or a sylvan spot in the 
woods, we suggest to the lover of entertaining 
fiction, first of all The Arabian Nights, and, 
if he be fond of such literature, any one of 
that delightful series of fairy tales, edited by 
Andrew Lang, and published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., under the names of The Pink 
Fairy Book, The Green Fairy Book, etc. 
Let not the reader be ashamed of these, for 
many of the greatest intellects have sought 
entertainment in the ever fresh and delightful 
tales. Asa pendant to the Arabian Nights, 
let us add the amusing Adventures of Hadji 
Baba, by James Morier, an Oriental Gil 
Blas, which has been a classic for many years, 
For Scott, who may always be read and re- 
read with pleasure, take your own favorites ; 
if you do not know Scott well, then select 
Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, Quentin Durward, 
Anne of Geierstein, or The Fair Maid of 
Perth. For Thackeray, you will probably 
find Vanity Fair the best for a journey, and 
for Dickens, The Pickwick Papers, which is 
also a good book to read aloud, if you can find 
anybody who will listen to you. Wilkie Col- 
lins’s Moonstone is one of the most enthrall- 
ing novels ever written, and, moreover, it 
contains fine descriptions of scenery. Charles 
Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth, Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho, and Poe’s Tales will be de- 
lightful companions, All of these may be 
had in cheap editions, which will be able to 
stand the shock of a sudden shower, or a 
bath from the waves without giving you dis- 
tress, which may be lent without anxiety, and 
which may be packed without fear in the 
basket for an al fresco luncheon in the woods 
or on the rocks. Keeping to our idea of 
romance, which in the case of Dickens and 
Thackeray we abandoned for a moment, and 
turning to the modern writers, we place An- 
thony Hope first on our list with The Pris- 
oner of Zenda and its sequel, Rupert of 
Hentzau, The Indiscretion of the Duchess, 
and The Heart of the Princess Osra, Conan 
Doyle’s White Company, Stevenson’s Black 
Arrow and The Merry Men, Hewlett’s For- 
est Lovers, Theodore Watts-Dunton’s Aylwin 
(one of the books of the year), which sug- 
gests the advisability of Borrow’s Lavengro, 
if you like gipsy life, Max Pemberton’s Little 
Huguenot and The Phantom Army, and 
Stanley Weyman’s Gentleman of France, 
White Cockade, or the House of the Wolf, 
and Rider Haggard’s King Solomon’s Mines, 
and his latest book, Swallow, the scene of 
which is laid in Africa, Sir Walter Besant’s 
Armorel of Lyonesse, a tale of the Sicily 
Isles, full of beautiful descriptions of the sea, 
will prove another excellent outdoor book, 
and Blackmore’s Lorna Doone must not be 
forgotten. ; 

For realistic stories take any of Jane Aus- 
ten’s, preferably Pride and Prejudice; Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Cranford, Cable’s Ole Creole Days 
and Madam Delphine, Thomas Nelson Page’s 
In Ole Virginia and Red Rock;  Erk- 
mann-Chartrian’s Friend Fritz; and Charles 
Reade’s Christie Johnstone and Peg Woffing- 
ton; and if you desire historical novels, cer- 
tainly we would include Alexander Dumas, 
preferably The Three Musketeers, which is 
much in evidence at present, or any of the 
Valois Series; Georg Ebers’s Egyptian Prin- 
cess and Uarda; George Eliot’s Romola; 
Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii; Kingsley’s 


Hypatia ; Wallace’s Ben-Hur ; and Sienkie- 
wicz’s Quo Vadis (and of the two editions 
you will find that by Dr. S. A. Binion, the 
better, as it is translated directly from the 
Polish instead of being filtered through the 
Russian). Jokai is fast coming into favor in 
this country and his historical novels (of 
which he has written three hundred ) are un- 
surpassed. 

Now, with regard to poetry, if you are a 
great lover of verse select from your pocket 
edition of Shakespeare As You Like It, The 
Tempest and Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
which will gain a new charm when read out 
of doors; Shelley, Keats and Scott will be 
found delightful, and The Golden Treasury, 
edited by Sir Francis Palgrave, is universally 
accepted as the best collection of English 
lyrics. But be sure to get the first series. 
If you are fond of humorous verse The In- 
goldsby Legends, Gilbert’s Bab Ballads, A, S. 
Martin’s On Parody, Lewis Carroll’s Hunt- 
ing of the Snark and Rhyme and Reason will 
afford you much amusement. 

Should you desire to know what everybody 
is reading we tell you on authority that the 
best selling books at the present moment are: 
David Harum, by Westcott ; Richard Carvel, 
by Churchill ; Mr. Dooley, by Dunne; The 
Day’s Work, by Rudyard Kipling; When 
Knighthood Was in Flower, by Caskoden ; 
Gilbert Parker’s Battle of the Strong; S. R. 
Crockett’s Black Douglas ; Watts-Dunton’s 
Aylwin ; E. Voynich’s Gadfly ; C. L, Burn- 
ham’s A West Point Wooing ; Mary John- 
ston’s Prisoners of Hope ; Ford’s Hon. Peter 
Stirling ; Amelia E. Barr’s I, Thou and the 
Other One ; Kipling’s Jungle Books ; W. D. 
Howells’s Ragged Lady ; H. S. Merriman’s 
Young Mistley ; Letters of Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett ; Hudson’s Law 
of Psychic Phenomena; Cable’s Strong 
Hearts; Page’s Red Rock; and Maclaren’s 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. 

There are many persons who, fond of 
Nature, would find their vacation more en- 
joyable if they took with them books to in- 
crease their knowledge of the wonders and 
beauties of the «world that lies around 
them. First, we will mention a new Guide 
to the Wild Flowers, by Alice Lounsberry; 
with illustrations by Mrs. Ellis Rowan, a 
charmingly popular botany which everybody 
can understand; Mrs. Dana’s How to Know 
the Wild Flowers (now in its 43rd thou- 
sand), and How to Knowthe Ferns; Grant 
Allen’s delightful books, such as The Colors 
of Flowers, The Evolutionist at Large, Flash- 
lights on Nature, Physiological Aesthetics, 
Science in Arcady, Vignettes from Nature, 
etc.; Sir John Lubbock’s Chapters in Popular 
Natural History, Ants, Bees and Wasps, The 
Beauties of Nature, Flowers, Fruit and Leaves, 
and Origin and Metamorphosis of Insects ; 
Our Insect Friends and Foes: how to Collect, 
Preserve and Study Them, by Belle S. Cragin; 
Nature Studies in Berkshire by John C, 
Adams; Frank M. Chapman’s Bird Life and 
Handbook of Birds, Mable Osgood Wright’s 
Citizen Bird, Howard E. Parkhurst’s How 
to Name the Birds, Olive Thorne Miller’s A 
Bird Lover in the West and Upon the Tree 
Tops; and W. Hamilton Gibson’s delightful 
books, Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine, Eye 
Spy : Afield with Nature among Flowers and 
Animate Things, Highways and Byways, or 
Saunterings in New England, My Studio 
Neighbors, Our Edible Toadstools and Mush- 
rooms, Sharp Eyes: a Rambler’s Calendar of 
Fifty-two Weeks Among Insects, Birds and 
Flowers ; and Camp Life in the Woods. 

Then there is Heilprin’s The Animal Life 
of Our Sea-Shore, with special reference to 
the New Jersey Coast and Southern Shore of 
Long Island; Isaac Walton’s Complete 
Angler, Gilbert White’s Natural History of 
Selborne, and the works of John Burroughs 
and Thoreau. 

A word should be given to books for those 
few children who would rather be read to or 
read than play. Those who would not re 
joice in Alice in Wonderland, Through the 
Looking-Glass, Kingsley’s Water-Babies, 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales, Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, ‘The Arabian Nights, 
Thackeray’s Rose and the Ring, Mr. Lang's 
Fairy Books and Animal Book, and Ruskin’s 
King of the Golden River, would be hard to 
please if of imaginative temperament. 
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Mrs, Gatty’s Parables from Nature are 
certain to charm everyone, both young and 
old, for their sweet sentiment and healthful 
influence; and Mrs. Ewing’s stories and 
Mrs. Molesworth’s are also safe investments 
of money and time. A few bound volumes 
of the St. Nicholas would be a great help in 
the entertainment of children on rainy days, 
or if illness should confine them to the 
house. 

For children who like science, Arabella 
Buckley’s Fairy Land of Science and its 
Sequel, Through Magic Glasses, containing 
such chapters as An Evening with the Stars, 
Little Beings from a Miniature Ocean, An 
Hour with the Sun, The Magic Glasses and 
How to Use Them, etc., and Life and Her 
Children, an excellent introduction to the 
study of zodlogy ; Leander S. Keyser’s News 
from the Birds, Mrs. A. S. Hardy’s The 
Hall of Shells, and James C. Beard’s Curi- 
ous Homes and their Tenants, in Appleton’s 
Home Reading Books, edited by Dr. W. T. 
Harris, will be found instructive and enter- 
taining.~ 

If you are going to Eurcpe the steamer is 
not the place for study. The chances are 
that you will not read at all; yet if you are 
able to be out on the deck you will find the 
day very tedious unless you have some pleasant 
books to read. Particularly here do we cau- 
tion you against packing handsome editions in 
your portmanteau. Some of your books may 
suffer confiscation, especially pirated editions 
of classics. Any books bearing Loth London 
and New York on the title-page are safe, as 
they are protected by the double copyright 
since 1891. Before starting on your voyage 
you will derive pleasure in reading the intro- 
duction to Irving’s Sketch-Book, in which 
he describes the feelings of the cultured 
American on his way to the old world, and 
should you be going to Spain or to England, 
Irving will give you many pleasant hours in 
his Sketch Book, Alhambra, and Bracebridge 
Hall. 

Very few people could imitate Macaulay, 
who read an astonishing number of bookson his 
voyage to India, as we learned from one of his 
letters home, in which he says: ‘* My power 
of finding amusement without companions 
was pretty well tried on the voyage. I read 
insatiably the Iliad and Odyssey, Virgil, 
Horace, Czsar’s Commentaries, Bacon de 
Augmentis, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Don Quixote, Gibbon’s Rome, Mill’s India, 
all the seventy volumes of Voltaire, Sis- 
mondi’s History of France, and the seven 
thick folios of the Biographia Britannica.” 
However, it must be remembered that Macau- 
lay’s voyage lasted three or four months. 

Sea stories are pleasant to read while on the 
ocean, and what could be more appropriate 
than Colonel Higginson’s Tales of the En- 
chanted Islands of the Atlantic? Any of 
W. Clark Russell’s stories will be interesting 
to you, if only for their descriptions of the 
ocean, Louis Becke’s By Reef and Palm and 
Pacific Tales, Stevenson’s Treasure Island, 
Herman Melville’s Typee and its sequel, 
Omoo, Cupples’s The Green Hand, Quiller- 
Couch’s books, Max Pemberton’s Impregna- 
ble City, Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea, 
Scott’s The Pirate, and any of the romances 
and novels already mentioned above. The 
Fauna of the Deep Sea, by Sidney J. Hickson 
in the Modern Science Series (Appleton), and 
The Story of Life in the Seas, by the same 
author, will also be pleasurable. 

1n addition to your Murray’s Guide Books, 
Loomis’s Index Guide to the Study and Travel 
in Europe, and Grant Allen’s The European 
Tour, just issued, as well as his Guides to 
European Cities, you will find profitable. 
Still more profitable are the books on France, 
Italy, Russia and Scandinavia by A. J. C. 
Hare. Do not burden yourself with reading 
books on the Continent. Simply buy the last 
Tauchnitz, or Mudie, and anything that 
comes in your path. Before going you should 
read A Little Tour in France, by Henry 
James, Stevenson’s Inland Voyage, and Edin- 
burgh, A. F. Jaccaci On the Trail of Don 
Quixote, H. A. Guerber, Legends of the 
Rhine, Howells’s Italian Journeys, C. E. 
Norton’s Notes of Travel and Study in Italy, 
Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy and Italian 
Byways, Maurice Hewlett’s Earthworks in 
Tuscany, D’ Amicis’s Holland, Spain and Con 
stantinople, David S. Meldrum’s new book, 
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Holland and the Hollanders, Dickens's Pic- 
tures of Travel, Hawthorne’s Note Books 
and Our Old English Home ; and, if you in- 
tend to puta “ girdle round the globe,’’ do 
not fail to carry Cheveillon’s In India and 
all of Lafcadio Hearn’s books on Japan. 

zg. &. 


VIRELAI NOUVEAU 


Ood-bye to the Town! good bye! 

CG Hurrah ! for the sea and the sky ! 

In the street the flower-girls cry ; 
In the street the water-carts ply ; 
And a fluter, with features a-wry, 
Plays fitfully, ** Scots, wha hae—’’ 
And the throat of that fluter is dry ; 
Good-bye to the Town !—Good-bye ! 


And over the roof-tops nigh 

Comes a waft like the dream of the May ; 
And a lady-bird lit on my tie ; 

And a cock-chafer came with the tray ; 
And a butterfly (no one knows why ) 
Mistook my Aunt’s cap for a spray ; 
And ** next door ’’ and ‘* over the way’ 
The neighbors take wing and fly: 
Hurrah ! for the sea and the sky ! 


To Buxton, the waters to try,— 

To Buxton goes old Mrs. Biigh ; 

And the Captain to Homburg and play 
Will carry his cane and his eye ; 

And even Miss Morgan Lefay 

Is flitting—to far Peckham Rye; 

And my Grocer has gone—in a ‘* Shay,”” 
And my Tailor has gone—in a “ Fly’”’ ; 
Good-bye to the Town !—Good-bye ! 


And it’s O for the sea and the sky ! 
And it’s O for the boat and the bay ! 
For the white foam whirling by, 

And the sharp, salt edge of the spray ! 
For the wharf where the black nets fry, 
And the wrack and the oarweed sway ! 
For the stroll when the moon is high 
To the nook by the Fiag-house gray ! 
For the risus ab angulo shy 

From the Some-one we designate “ Di 
For the moment of silence—the sigh ! 
‘* How I doteon a Moon!’’ ‘*SodolI!”’ 
For the token we snatch on the sly 

( With nobody there to say Fie !) 

Hurrah ! for the sea and the sky ! 


1? 


So Phyllis, the fawn-footed, hie 
For a hansom, Ere close of the day 
Between us a ** world !*” must be— 
Good-bye to the Town !—GOOD-BYE ! 
Hurrah ! for the sea and the sky ! 

Austin Dobson. 


POPULAR BOOKS PUBLISHED 
IN 1898-1899 


FICTION 


He Garpven or Sworps, by Max 
I Pemberton ( Dodd, Mead & Co.), a 
romantic story of a young English 
girl who is married to a French officer. The 
scene, which is laid during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, is full of exciting adventures, battles, 
and romantic happenings. Some critics con- 
sider the story Mr. Pemberton’s strongest 
work, Kronstadt, The Phantom Army, 
The Little Huguenot and The Impregnable 
City, by the same author, are much praised 
romances. 


Aytwin, by Theodore Watts-Dunton 
(Dodd, Mead & Co), is distinguished for its 
creation of the gipsy woman, Sinfi Lovell, its 
Romany life, and its showing of the artistic set 
in London with D’Arcy (Rossetti) as its 
chief character. 


Tue Amateur CracxsmMan, by E. W. 
Hornung (Ctarles Scribner’s Sons), the chief 
character of this story, Raffles, is nearly as 
much of a wonder as Sherlock Holmes, the 
detective, made famous by Conan Doyle, to 
whom this book is dedicated. 


Pastor Navupré’s Younc Wire, by Ed- 
ouard Rod, translated from the French by 
Bradley Gilman (Little, Brown, & Co.). 
Considered the masterpiece of the Swiss- 
‘= author who has lately lectured in this 
country with such success. 


Her Lapysuip’s Erepuant, by H. G. 
Wells (Henry Holt & Co.), a humorous tale, 
now in its sixth edition. 





Tue Heart or Denise AND Orner TALEs, 
by S. Leavett Yeats (Longmans, Green & Co.), 
a series of love stories. 


Tue Cuevarier pv’ Auriac, by S. Levett 
Yeats (Longmans, Green & Co.), a story of 
medizval France, 


Tue Rapin, by Henry De Vere Stacpole 
(Henry Holt & Co.), a story of Parisian life, 
written with originality and cleverness. 


Tue Two Stanparps, by Dr. William 
Barry (The Century Co.), a remarkable 
story of London life at the end of this century. 


Texta, by Robert Barr (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.), thescene of this story is laid in 
medieval Germany and it has to do with the 
dangers run through by the Emperor Rudolph 
who woos a lovely lady, living in the house 
of the Archbishop of Treves. 


Tue Sroren Story, by Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams (Charles Scribner’s Sons), a collection 
of rattling good newspaper stories. 


A Trooper Gatanap, by Capt. Charles 
King (J. B. Lippincott), a tale of the mili- 
tary post at Fort Worth during the seventies. 


Fartuest Nortn, by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 
(Harper & Brothers), a record of adventure 
in the Polar regions. 


Wiru Kircuener To Kuartum, by G. W. 
Steevens (Dodd, Mead & Co.), one of the 
books of the day. 


Cuina 1n TRANSFORMATION, by Archibald 
R. Colquhoun (Harper & Brothers), a sum- 
mary of the present political situation. 


Tue Winp-Jammers, by T. Jenkins Hains 
(j. B. Lippincott Co.), a book which, lke 
The Cruise of the Cachalot, deals with the 
deep sea. 


Tue Evrorean Tour, by Grant Allen, a 
new species of guide-book, which points out 
the most important and interesting places 
and objects to visit and study. 


A Satcuet Guipe ror THE VACATION Tour- 
1sT IN Europe, by William T. Rolfe (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), companion for the traveler 
to the British Isles, France, Germany, the 
Rhine, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Holland 
and Belgium, revised up to date (1899). 


A Guipe To THE WILD FLowrrs, by Alice 
Lounsberry, with illustrations, by Mrs. Ellis 
Rowan (Frederic A. Stokes Co.), a study of 
botany which is certain to be of interest and 
pleasure to lovers of nature. 


How to Know THe Witp FLowers, by 
Mrs. Dana (Charles Scribner’s Sons), now in 
its forty-third thousand, a useful companion in 
the country, as it enables its readers to clas- 
sify the flowers they may discover on their 
walks, rides or drives along country roads, 
lanes and fields. 


How To Know Tue Ferns, by Mrs, Par- 
sons (Dana), (Charles Scribner’s Sons), a 
guide to the names, haunts and habits of our 
native ferns, similar in plan to her successful 
How to Know the Wild Flowers. 


FLASHLIGHTs ON Nature, by Grant Allen 
(Doubleday and McClure Co. ), descriptive of 
the wonders of nature and her secret work- 
ings. 


Tue Butrerrty Book, by W. J. Holland 
(Doubleday and McClure Co. ), is full of illus- 
trations in black and white and it contains 
forty-eight colored plates, designed as an aid 
to a knowledge of the beautiful creatures seen 
in woods and fields. 


Birap Lire, by Frank M. Chapman (D. 
Appleton & Co.), a guide to the study of 
common birds, with illustrations by Ernest 
Seton Thompson. 


Woop anv Garpen, by Gertrude Jekyll 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), full of hints for 
the amateur gardener and lover of flowers. 


Tue Bee Peorre, by Margaret Warner 
Morley (A. C. McClurg & Co.), an account, 
written especially for children, of the most 
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wonderful of all monarchies—the bee-king- 
dom, or rather, queendom. 


Dream Days, by Kenneth Grahame (John 
Lane), essays written in the spirit and style 
that gave The Golden Age its great popular- 
ity. 


Lire AND Letters or Lewis Carrot, 
(The Century Co.), by his nephew, S. D. 
Collingwood. 


Witpv Animatrs I Have Known, by 
Ernest Seton Thompson (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), has passed through many editions since 
Christmas. It tells in fresh, original style of 
the experiences the author has undergone 
in his hunting expeditions. The book is 
embellished with beautiful illustrations by the 
author. These have lately been on exhibition 
at the Keppel Gallery. 


Boox on WueEeEtinaG, by Dr. Victor Nee- 
sen (New Amsterdam Book Company), writ- 
ten from the physician’s point of view, and 
within the reach of every purse. 


Tue Boox or Gotr anp Gotrers, by 
Horace G, Hutchinson (Longmans, Green & 
Co ), a guide for the enthusiast of this fashion- 
able and picturesque sport. 


Tue Encuantep Stone, by Lewis Hind 
(Dodd, Mead, & Co.), the scene is laid in 
London, but the characters are Oriental, and 
the story is mythical. 


Stronc Hearts, by George W. Cable 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), three stories told in 
the delightful style that characterizes Old 
Creole Days and Madame Delphine. 


Tue Caste Inn, by Stanley J. Weyman 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), the tale, which is 
laid in England when George 11 was on the 
throne, is as attractively told as those of A 
Gentleman of France and Under the Red 
Robe, by the same author. 


Tue Gaprty, by E L. Voynich (Henry 
Holt & Co,), a remarkable story, the scene 
of which is Italy. The hero, the Gadfly, 
is an imaginary person. The smugglers— 
Marcone and Domenicchino—the author 
knew in their old age. The scenes are the 
exciting ones of young Italy’s struggles for 
liberty. 


Swattow, by H. Rider Haggard (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.), is the latest work 
from this author’s pen, and in it he returns 
to South Africa and the Kaffirs. The hero, 
an English boy adopted by a Boer family, has 
many adventures in the ‘‘bush.”” Swallow 
is the daughter of an old Boer woman, The 
novel is considered the best work of this au- 
thor since he wrote King Solomon's Mines, 


Tue Bracx Dovctas, by S. R. Crockett, 
(Doubleday & McClure Co.), a romance of the 
fifteenth century, the hero of which is the 
bold warrior of Scottish history. 


Wen KnicutTuHoop was In Fiower, by 
Edward Caskoden (the Bowen-Merrill Co ) 
an historical story with Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, and Mary Tudor, for the 
chief characters. It has run through its fif- 
teenth edition since last September. 


Tue CuItpren or THE Sea, by Joseph 
Conrad (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is a story of 
the sea with thrilling incidents and realistic 
passages. In England the book was published 
under the title Nigger of the Narcissus. 


I, Tuov, AND THE OTHER Ong, by Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr (Dodd, Mead & Co.), a 
novel of English political life early in this 
century, the interest of which centres in the 
family circle. It introduces many famous 
statesmen, as well as sweet and fair and fresh 
English girls. 


ConcerninG Isapet Carnasy, by Ellen 
Thornycroft Fowler (D. Appleton & Co. ), 
full of witty dialogue and sketches of men 
and women in various grades of English soci- 
ety, with a dazzling heroine. 


Tue Lost Worp, by Dr. Henry van 
Dyke (Charles Scribner’s Sons), a ‘* Christ- 
mas Legend of Long Ago,”’ one of the most 
successful books of the season. 


Davip Harum, by Edward |Westcott (D. 
Appleton & Co.), the book of the hour, 


Ricwarp Carvet, by Winston Churchill 
(The Macmillan Co.), a story of life in An- 
napolis and London between 1765 and 1782. 
The most talked of book of the present 
moment. 


Rep Rock, by Thomas Nelson Page 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), a chronicle of re- 
construction, now in its fortieth thousand, It 
has been described as a “ living community 
of acting, breathing, and living men and 
women,”’ 

Prisoners “or Hore,*by Mary Johnston 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), one of the most 
successful novels of the year, the scene of 
which being Virginia in romantic days. 


Moe. Burtterrcy, by John Luther Long 
(The Century Co. ), a little book of Japanese 
stories, for the most part based upon the hope- 
less love of the Japanese women for the 
faithless men of Western lands delicately and 
pathetically told. 


Tue Fow er, by Beatrice Harraden (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), a study of English character. 
This is Miss Harraden’s longest novel. 


Hina, by Sara, Jeanette Duncan ( Freder- 
ick A, Stokes Co. ), a story of India, with an 
actress as the heroine. The Salvation Army 
is introduced, and false and genuine sanctity 
are contrasted. 


Tue Batrre or THE StrRonG, by Gilbert 
Parker (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ), probably 
the best of the Canadian author’s stories, the 
scene of which is the isle of Jersey a hundred 
years ago, Many varieties of characters are 
introduced in the narrative—soldiers of for- 
tune, noble ladies, and fisher folk give life 
and local color to the pages. 


Tue TaminG or THE JunctE, by Dr. C. 
W. Doyle (J. B. Lippincott Co.), gives the 
folk lore of the primitive people of the Terai 
the great jungle skirting first spurs of the 
Himalayas. 


Tue Avventures or Francors, by Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell (The Century Co.), a story of 
old Paris during the days of the Revolution. 
Francois is a foundling and chorister of Notre 
Dame. 


Bos, Son or Batt ie, by Alfred Ollivant 
(Doubleday & McClure Co.), the charming 
and unique story of a shepherd dog who wins 
the famous trophy ; a capital study of human 
and canine traits. 


Raacep Lapy, by William Dean Howells 
(Harper & Brothers), written in true 
Howells style. 


Lire 1s Lirg, by “ Zack *’ (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons ), a collection of clever stories much 
praised by English critics. 


Rupert or Hentzav, by Anthony Hope 
(Henry Holt & Co.), the sequel to the fas- 
cinating Prisoner of Zenda. 


Evecyn Innes, by George Moore (D. 
Appleton & Co. ), a much talked of study in 
psychology in which are set forth many dis- 
sertations on Wagner. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ecyrt 1n 1898, by G. W. Steevens ( Dodd, 
Mead & Co,), the author is the famous corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Mail, and in 
his book he gives a picture of Egypt as he 
sees it. 


Africa, 1Ts ParTiTION AND ITs Future, 
by Henry M. Stanley, J. Scott Keltie, Sir 
George Goldie and Others (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. ), a study of Africa and a forecast of its 
future. 


Tut Music Dramas or Ricnarp Wac- 
wer, by Albert Lavignac (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), intended as a guide for students of 
Wagner especially those who are expecting to 
visit Bayreuth this summer. The author is 
professor of harmony at the Paris Conserva- 
toire. 








VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 21 


yy = does not publish patterns as a 


rule. The exception is one pattern 
a week as described in detail on this 
page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


foe pattern for this week is of three 
corset covers, consisting of the fol- 
lowing pieces: Upper one, front, 
back and yoke, The centre model is all in 
one piece, having only shoulder seams. The 
lower waist is the same model, with revers, 
waist belt and tail piece. 


MATERIALS 


Hey may be made of white wash silk, 

i nainsook, batiste or dimity. The 

fronts of the upper figure are gath- 
ered on to the yoke, which is made of inser- 
tion and small squares of the material ; or 
this may be omitted, leaving it open there. 
The fronts in the illustration are made of 
tucks and insertion, but may be made with- 
out trimming also. The edge of the neck 
and the arm-holes are finished with beading, 
run through with wash ribbon and edged with 
embroidery or lace. The back is plain, and 
the fulness of the fronts is held in at the 
waist line with a ribbon run through bead- 
ing, with lace below. 

The centre figure is trimmed with quilled 
lace, with wider lace to match edging it all 
around, 

The lower model is untrimmed, except the 
bow-knots of quitled lace and the lace frill 
around the revers and the sleeves. 

With these patterns as a foundation, an 
infinite variety of trimming may be used to 
give them a different appearance and make 
them more or less elaborate. 

On the upper model the yoke may be 
made of all-over embroidery lace or tucking, 
which lessens the work. The fronts may 
be left plain—of course taking out the extra 
length allowed for tucks, The second figure 
may be cut round and very low instead of 
pointed, hemmed and edged with insertion, 
then beading for the ribbon and lace. The 
sleeves may be trimmed in the same manner 
or left plain, 
the three upper rows of quilled lace are, omit- 
ting the lower lines. In fact, no end of 
trimming may be used to please one’s own 
fancy. 

For the lower model fine embroidered 
handkerchiefs cut in two make pretty revers, 
edged with narrow Valenciennes lace or not, 
as one pleases, 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 
Pretty blouse is made of white taffeta 
A silk with rather loose fronts and plain 
sleeves. The blouse fastens on the 
left shoulder and under the arm. The front, 
tops of sleeves and po nted cuffs are appliquéd 
with black Chantilly lace roses and leaves. 
Under the centre of the roses are set pieces of 
bright pink silk, which color shows through 
the lace, making an effective trimming. This 
bodice looks well worn with a skirt of taffeta, 
or one of plaited chiffon. 


An easy and effective garniture for a skirt 
which gives the appearance of overdresses, is 
accomplished by putting on two rows of inch- 
wide quilled ribbon in deep scallops. The 
first row should be about eighteen inches from 
the bottom of the skirt, the next six or eight 
inches above that. 


Gray is a prettier color, and looks better for 
an extra skirt to wear with shirts and silk 
bodices than black. A homespun in a me- 
dium shade of gray, made in a three-piece 
skirt, or like pattern No. 4, published in 
Vogue, makes an extremely useful skirt for 
general summer wear. Lavender, white, light 
blue and pink shirts, with belts to match, all 
look well worn with gray. 


Pretty bodices may be made of alternate 
strips of two-inch fancy ribbon—green and 
white for instance, and bands of batiste em- 
broidery in white or écru. The back and 
sleeves are nearly plain. The front is drawn. 


Insertion may be set in where , 


For evening dresses some of the prettiest 
silks have white grounds with colored stripes, 
and tiny flowers between them in natural 
tones. When these are trimmed with chiffon 
and lace, after the picturesque style of the 
Georgian period,they certainly have a’ very 
great success. Everybody has a white satin 
gown without any color upon it at all, and 
fashion would seem to decree that this is 
suitable for all ages, girls, smart young married 
women, and the middle aged, but sometimes 
the material is relieved by bright colors, such 
as cerise, light blue or mauve, and some of 





charming colorings, which drape gracefully, 
and do not crush. The soft satin is the most 
fashionable fabric you can have, and there are 
some soft muslins, that look like mousseline 
de soie and gauzes, which answer the purposes 
extremely well. These may be made with 
close-fitting bodices, the skirt slightly trained, 
with many tucks about the hem. Most of 
the bodices fasten at the back, and lace falls 
from the neck, a bunch of flowers on the left 
shoulder, the sleeves infinitesimal or elbow 
length, slashed on the outside of the arm. 
Sash ends at the back give a finish. 


/ i 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 21, THREE CORSET COVERS 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 21 sent on receipt ot 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents, 


the newest forms of trimming are long stole 
ends falling from the bodice on to the back 
and front of the skirt, either of panne or of 
the satin worked with chenille. 


In draughty passages the new evening boas 
are likely to be highly appreciated, for they 
add grace to the appearance and are certainly 
warm. They are made of lace, trimmed with 
ribbons or embroidered in black and colors; 
sometimes they are entirely composed of rose 
petals, and marabout is utilized for them, as 
also for evening capes. 


Girls with scanty allowances can fall back 
on soft clinging silk materials in the most 
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FOR THE HOSTESS 
A MIDSUMMER DINNER 


N summer a dinner should be light, not 

I too elaborate, and short. We give a 

menu for example, made up from recipes 
published in Vogue: 


Clams on the half shell 
Egg and Caviar Canapes 
Cream Tomato Soup 
Lobster served in shells 
Fried chicken—purée of chestnuts 
Asparagus tips, claret cup 
Stuffed green peppers 
Green pea salad 


Raspberries Muscovite 
Fancy cakes 
Coffee, Brandy, Creme de menthe. 


Sorpet A ta Grecque—Put into a pan 
the very finely cut peel of six large or eight 
small oranges with one-half pound of loaf 
sugar, two bay leaves, a crushed stick of 
cinnamon about two inches long, and four 
cloves; pour over these one and one-half 
pints of boiling water; put the pan on the 
stove, bring the contents toa boil, then re- 
move the pan and set it aside till the mixture 
is quite cold. Strain the juice from the 
oranges, and add to it the mixture named with 
the juice of two lemons ; then rub the whole 
through a fine purée sieve, and mix with the 
purée a wineglassful of Curacao liqueur or 
syrup and a wineglassful of ginger brandy ; 
then pour it into the charged freezing machine 
and freeze to a thick consistency. Mix into 
this two ounces of preserved ginger, and one 
ounce of dried cherries which have all been 
cut up into small dice shapes; refreeze to- 
gether in the freezing machine, and serve in 
punch glasses. 


CreamMeD Satt Copriss—Take one and a 
half cupful of fish ; soak an hour in luke- 
warm water ; take out, pick up fine, taking 
out all the bones. Melt three tablespoonsful 
of butter ; add two tablespoonsful of flour, 
slowly stirring all the time until it froths up. 
Now draw on to a cooler part of the stove and 
add gradually one and a half cupful of milk; 
set back on the fire and boil until thick as 
rich cream. Add the picked fish and a little 
pepper, but no salt, as the fish is salt. To 
make it richer, add one egg slightly beaten 
when you add the fish, 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special 
patterns published should send in 
their requests promptly. The pat- 

tern that isin most general demand will be 
published in preference to others. 
Up to this date the patterns published are: 


No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 

No. 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Mar. 23 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 

No. 5 April 6 Blouse Silk Waist. 

No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 

No. 9 May 4 Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 May 11 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice 
of No, 11. 

No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 

No, 14 June 1 Three Stock Collars. 

No. 15 June 8 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 June 15 Little Girl’s Dress. 

No, 17 June 22 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 June 29 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 July 6 Tight Fitting Petti- 
coat, 


13 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
Three Corset Covers. 
The next pattern will be 

A Three-piece Skirt 


with circular flounce. 


No. 20 July 
No. 21 July 20 


No. 22 July 27 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocue, 3 West 29TH STREET, 
New York, 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vegus Pattern We. .... .ctetivevéss es 


Published 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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(Continued from page iil) 
about the waist is a black moiré girdle pointed 
long in front. 
Page 37 

Dainty lace costume made over pale violet 
silk. At the bottom is a finely plaited violet 
chiffon ruffle overhung with deep points of 
lace. The bodice is extremely soft and be- 
coming, built of lace and strapped with panne 
velvet, embroidered bands held with beautiful 
filagree silver buttons. The décollétage is 
very square in both back and front, and the 
sleeves reach to the elbow with a chiffon 
ruffle, 

Apple blossom liberty satin frock made in 
long graceful lines and trimmed with rose 
point insertions. About the shoulders is 
draped a fichu of silk gauze over lace. Knot- 
ted at either side is the silk gauze, and 
streamers float to the bottom of the gown. 


Page 39 
Garden party frock. Skirt of white moiré, 
perfectly plain and cut very flaring. Over 





BANDANA SCARF, $1 75 


this is draped a gauzy silk lace overdress 
caught with an exquisite shade of rose panne 
velvet rosettes. Bodice made with guimp of 
hand run tucks gathered in to scant puffings. 
Material is white lisse,sleeves mousquetaire,and 
at the arm-holes are fastened rosettes. Enor- 
mous leghorn hat of deep écru straw trimmed 
with La France roses and black velvet 
rosettes. 

White organdie made over a taffeta petti- 
coat and trimmed with many rows of footing. 
Bodice has a fichu of organdie inlet with foot- 
ing and about the neck 1s wound a white 
chiffon tie with bow and ends. Hat of white 
tulle and feathers. 

Page 43 

White peau de soie silk bodice covered 
with groups of tucks and an appliqué of pale 
blue and pink flowers and green leaves. There 
is one deep rever showing a chiffon chemi- 
sette fastened with a jabot of lace, girdle of 
pale pink stitched panne velvet fastened with 
a rosette of lace. Rhinestone buttons are 
most effectively used. 





THESE SCARFS ARE 


FANCY 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


INIELLIGENT FORETHOUGHT AND THE LACK 


OF IT 


sponding good cut always make for 

smartne:s in a woman’s dress, let the 
material be what it may, simple or expensive. 
That is the one feature in a gentlewoman’s 
attire upon which she lays stress, and which 
in her greatest economy she strives to reach, 
however little she expends tpon the material 
she selects. The truth is that economical and 
at the same time smart dressing on any 
woman’s part bears evidence of ability in 
various directions as well as the best of judg- 
ment under most exacting and sometimes 
trying circumstances. 

There is greater opportunity at summer 
rendezvous of taking observations on this 
point, than there is in town life the rest of 
the year. 


a gown or coat, a good fit and a corre- 


‘¢ PRESWICK ** 


Budd: 


(Hadison Square, West 
SCARFS 


BANDANA 


MADE FROM ENGLISH 


EFFECTIVE FOR GOLF AND NEGLIGEE WEAR. 


THE « PRESWICK” STOCK 


A LATE EFFECT IN NECK DRESS MADE WITH WHITE FRENCH PIQUE STOCK AND 


SILK TIE. SIZES FROM !2 TO 17 


Gor Gioves, SHorE Wraps, TRAVELING RuGs 








Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO,, NEW YORK 


VOGUE 


FOR 


AUGUST 
WILL BE 


A Yachting 
Number 


STOCK, $1.75 


BANDANA 


INCHES. 


Driving down to the station morning and 
afternoon, so customary a part of life in 
nearly all country households, affords time 
and opportunity for critical examinations, and 
suggestions in plenty regarding dress as it 
evolves itself ficm a money basis, one 
woman spending a hundred dollars, while 
another spends but fifty, and so on. 


THE ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR GOWN 


As examples let us begin with forenoon 
frocks. Compare a medium large cube block 
check in green and white, of very fine pique, 
elaborately trimmed with needlework both on 
the skirt and jacket, with bows of green rib- 
bon down the side of skirt and a showy cra- 
vat of the same slipped under a very wide, 
much embroidered collar with the following 
simple but dainty affair. 


THE TEN DOLLAR ONE 


A buff and white even check gingham 
with a silky finish, Its long underskirt is 
hemmed and stitched only, while a long tunic 
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Prepared only by V. DARSY, 
St. Honore. Paris. 


Entirely composed of aX \s 
flowers and vegetable P] 
substances, Used with 4 
Dr. Dys’ special cream 
—the Dysaline, and 
Seve Detmale, they 
prevent the skin from 
being tanned, sunburnt 
or freckled. 
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overskirt of the same has its bottom edge 
scalloped and trimmed with a narrow flat bias 
of white lawn—a band well stitched down. 
A round belted bodice crosses in front, has 
across the back a turn-down collar on the 
order uf a short Garrick cape overlapping the 
shoulders, The edge follows the same scal- 
loped treatment as is seen on the skirt. An 
all-over white embroidered chemisette and 
stock in one is seen in front, and this is 
finished in the neck by a white lawn cravat 
with embroidered ends. Long sleeves of the 
gown are of the gingham with a top line of 
scalloping laid over and stitched down, while 
the wrists havea flare bordered with a narrow 
white lawn band. White wash-leather gloves, 
white belt and plain French blue taffeta para- 
sol form the accessories. A burnt straw hat, 


this admirable and smartly dressed woman 
pays only two or three dressmaker’s bills 
yearly, each bill representing but one gown, 
and that all her other gowns are made at 
home, and many of her hats also, a correct 
idea of her wonderful economy may be gained. 
What American women need is to study this 
art and cultivate it and put an end to the use- 
less extravagance of turning over everything 
they wear to outside makers. It consumes 
the greater part of moderate incomes to dress 
and keep house and leaves little or nothing 
for the reasonable pleasures of life. Better 
reduce expenditures so as to leave a margin 
for books, pictures, interesting travel, music, 
and seeing good plays than to sink it all on 
useless show. One hundred dollars for the 
loud showy green and white piqué gown, 








a capeline “or shepherdess model, low in™the 
crown, circular of brim, dipping slightly in 
front, is worn. It is trimmed with extreme 
simplicity, but has the fitness of the time of 
day about it with its broad, many-looped bow 
of bias white taffeta edged with straw placed 
in front, with two pompons of white mousse- 
line on either side, and a band of white taf- 
feta drawn around the crown, Large white 
pearl hat pins. Veil of white grenadine dotted 
with white, in wide spaces apart. Seated in 
a basket phaeton, spick and span, a cluster of 
dark red carnations slipped into her belt, no 
more attractive picture can be imagined, nor 
one which evoked more admiration. In taste 
the toilette was faultless, and in detail perfect, 
as nothing was amiss nor put on carelessly, or 
rumpled, or out of order, Beautiful, simple 
orderliness marked the matron and her little 


equipage. 


SPEND WISELY 
When it is taken into consideration that 





Curio corner in the home of Mrs. 


REMINISCENCE IN A CORNER 
A Cynthia Westover Alden is unique 

in that it contains only such articles 
as were connected with the remarkable expe- 
riences of her girlhood, From her fourth to 
her twentieth year Mrs. Alden was her fa- 
ther’s companion in the mining camps of Col- 
orado, and until she had reached the age at 
which most girls enter a high school he was 
her only instructor. She learned her lessons 
in out-of-the-way places and recited them to 
her father by the camp-fire, or as she galloped 
at his side from camp to camp. Two accou- 
trements which hung from her saddle on all 


her journeyings occupy conspicuous positions 
in Mrs. Alden’s collection. One, her book- 


A CORNER IN MRS, CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN’S HOME 


against ten for the dainty buff and white cre- 
ation is the moral sought by this comparison. 


ACCESSORIES 


A white batiste piazza hat or capeline, 
prettily shirred and trimmed with bows and 
rosettes of the same, edged with narrow 
white ribbon drawn into a friil, with a bow 
of black velvet on one side and narrow black 
velvet strings tied on the left under the ear. 
The ensemble was airy, fresh and enchanting, 
White gloves and a white parasol for accesso- 
ries. 


Notices of any kind, and all cor- 
should be addressed, 
Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New 
York, and not personally. 


respondence, 





bag, given her by an ‘Indian, and made of 
buffalo skin, bound with red flannel, hung 
with bears’ claws and decorated with an 
eagle’s feather ; the other, an army canteen, 
a gift from a soldier in the Civil War. The 
latter carried water, tea or coffee, but it was 
not useful receptable for milk, which became 
curdled because of the constant churning. 
Mrs. Alden learned to use bows and arrows 
and fire-arms and to ride as wild a horse as 
could be bridled, while children of her age 
were trundling hoops, riding hobby-horses, 
and playing with dolls. Her bow and arrow, 
revolver and gun, all of which served her 
often and well in the old days, hang idly 
above the skins of their victims which adorn 
floor, couch and wall. Could the slayers 
speak they might tell perhaps more than their 
owner is willing to own, for, when asked if 
she ever really killed an Indian, she looks 
grave and replies: ** I have used my revolver 
in Indian fights, and I was a good shot, but 





a good soldier never cares to say that he has 
killed men.”’ 

Displayed among the trophies of the chase 
are skins of coyote, wild cats, cinnamon 
bear (cub), badger, wolf, and the head of a 
mountain sheep, ‘* It was an every-day oc- 
currence,’’ she says, ‘* for us to bring in these 
things, and we thought no more of it than 
people do here who see the fruits of their 
daily shopping or marketing arrive.”” 

Mrs. Alden crossed the Rocky Mountains 
with her father by emigrant train seven 
times. In the small corner cabinet among 
mementoes and rare minerals are two small 
pieces of rock, one picked up by her on her 
first ascent of Pike’s Peak, long before it was 
reached by railroad, and while she was still 
a child, and the other captured two years ago 





when she ascended it by modern conveyance. 
She is said to have been the first child to 
reach the top of the mountain. 

In near proximity to one another hang her 
guitar and banjo, and a lariat, suitable indica- 
tions of the versatility of her accomplish- 
ments, for beside being an accomplished mu- 
sician Mrs. Alden was famed in her girlhood 
days for her skillful use of the lariat, She 
often attended the round-ups and made her- 
self of use by holding the cavy-yards. For 
such services she was, from time to time, 
given stray or unclaimed cattle by the cow- 
boys, among whom she was known as ‘* Our 
Girl.”” The cattle she thus acquired were 
branded *‘O. G.”’ and they were recognized 
and cared for by the cow-boys. The expenses - 
of her last college year were paid by the sale 
of her herd, which had increased to good- 
sized proportions. 

Mrs. Alden was exempt in those days from 
the perplexities of selecting hats for every 











